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SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND, DE JURE 
AS WELL AS DE FACTO. 

From the death of the Conqueror to the year 
1688 the occupants of the English throne suc- 
ceeded one another as being more or less William’s 
heirs and representatives. These (including Lady 
Jane Dudley) were twenty-seven in number, seven- 
teen of whom were undoubtedly sovereigns de jure 
as well as de facto. 

Macaulay observes*: “William Rufus, Henry 
Stephen, John, Henry IV., Henry V., Henry VI., 
Richard ITI., and Henry VII. had all reigned in 
defiance of the strict rule of descent.” 

The crown of England was bequeathed to Wil- 
liam Rafus by his father, who left the dukedom of 
Normandy to his eldest son Robert, The Red 
King thus had a legal claim to the throne, which 
his younger brother Henry could not boast ; but 
Henry, before he died, became, by the death of his 
brother Robert without surviving issue, the heir 
of the Conqueror, and therefore possessed a good 
title to the throne.t Henry named as his suc- 
cessor his daughter and only surviving legitimate 
child, the Empress Maud. Stephen’s claim was 

founded upon the consent of the clergy and people 


*‘ History of England,’ vol. i. 


of the realm. He was not even the eldest son of 
his mother Adela, the sister of King Henry L., nor 
could he pretend to be the nearest heir male of 
that king, even if he had been her eldest son, as 
(setting aside the existence of the Earl of Warren 
and Surrey, the son of Gundreda, Adela’s elder 
sister) the young Henry Fitz Empress, who 
eventually succeeded as Henry II., was ‘‘ nearer 
to the right stem,” as Sandford observes, than any 
other at the time of King Henry’s death, Re- 
garded from every point of view, therefore, it is 
quite clear that Stephen reigned “‘ in defiance of 
the strict rule of descent.” 

From our modern standpoint, young Arthur, 
Duke of Bretagne, appears the undoubted heir of 
King Richard I., but it is very far from certain 
that he was so considered even by impartial judges 
at the time. Prince John, as the brother of the 
deceased sovereign, was certainly nearer of kin 
than Arthur, who was his nephew, and in Saxon 
times precedents were not wanting for a brother 
succeeding a brother who had left sons even, when 
these sons were of tender age. John’s succession, 
however disputed, was confirmed by the election 
of his subjects, and upon his death, as Courthope 
observes,* Henry III. succeeded as a matter of 
course, “although, Eleanor, the Damsel of Brittany 
and heir of William the Conqueror, being yet 
alive, his title was probably considered to have 
been confirmed by the act of coronation. Upon 
Eleanor’s death in 1241, King Henry III. became 
the representative of the Conqueror. 

From Henry III. to Richard II. the succession 
to the crown followed the regular course, and was 
undisputed. Although there can be no question 
as to the usurpation by Henry of Bolingbroke of 
the regal authority in the lifetime of King Richard, 
it is by no means so clear that, upon that monarch’s 
death without issue, Henry did not become the 
legitimate heir. Heir male he certainly was, and 
the right of females to the succession was so little 
understood, that a century later the partisans of 
the House of York—whose claim was based upon 
female descent—gave way when it became a ques- 
tion of preferring the daughter of Edward IV. and 
sister of Edward V. to Henry Tudor. And be it 
remembered that Henry’s only shadow of claim 
lay through his mother, who was alive when he 
was made king and even outlived him. To Eliza- 
beth Plantagenet, the heiress and representative of 
the Conqueror, was assigned the rank of queen 


consort only. 


Macaulay goes on to observe: “ A grave doubt 
hung over the legitimacy both of Mary and of 
Elizabeth (the daughters of Henry VIII.). It was 
impossible that both Catherine of Aragon and 
Anne Boleyn could have been lawfully married (to 
King Henry), and the highest authority in the 


71. 
t Nicolas, ‘ Historic Peerage of England,’ p. 2. 


* ‘Historic Peerage, p. 2, 
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realm had pronounced that neither was so.” 
Henry 
“obtained an Act of Parliament giving him power 
to leave the crown by will, and actually made a will, 
to the prejudice of the royal family of Scotland. Ed- 
ward vi. unauthorized by Parliament, assumed a similar 
wer, with the full approbation of the most eminent 
formers, Elizabeth, conscious that her own title was 
open to grave objection, and unwilling to admit even a 
reversionary right in her rival and enemy the Queen of 
Scots, induced the Parliament to pass a law enacting 
that whoever should deny the competency of the reign- 
ing sovereign, with the assent of the estates of the realm, 
to alter the succession, should suffer death as a traitor.” 


Macaulay then proceeds to compare the situation 
of James I. with that of Elizabeth, and says he 
was the “undoubted heir of William the Con- 
queror and of Egbert.” James was certainly the 
heir general and representative of the Conqueror 
(whether he is considered as succeeding his mother 
in that capacity, or Elizabeth), but heir in blood 
of Egbert, or of any of the Saxon kings, he cer- 
tainly was not, as I have shown in a former paper.* 

The following is a sketch of what the succession 
would have been upon the English throne, from 
William Rufus to James II., if our modern ideas 
upon the subject of hereditary right had prevailed : 
Robert, Henry I., Matilda, Henry II., Richard L, 
Artbur,+ Eleanor,t Henry IIL, Edward I, Ed- 
ward IJ,, Edward III., Richard II., Edmund,§ 
Richard ITI.,|| Edward IV., Edward V., Eliza- 
beth I., Henry IV.,. Edward VI., Mary L., 
Elizabeth II. ,** James I., Charles I., Charles II., 
* & Q.,’ §, viii, 383, 

+ Duke of Bretagne, nephew of Richard I., and his 
heir male aa son and heir of his next brother Geoffrey. 
~_— “Damsel of Bretagne,” sister and heir of 

rthur, 

§ Earl of March, heir general and resentative of 
Edward III. upon the death of Richard II., being great- 
grandson of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the elder brother 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, father of King 

enr 
ua! Duke of York, nephew and heir of Edmund, Ear! of 

arch. 

Otherwise King | VIII, son and heir of 
Henry VII. and his queen Elizabeth of York, who, as 
sister and heir of King Edward V., would have suc- 
ceeded him on the throne as queen regnant, according 
to modern ideas. 

** On the death of Queen Mary I. opinion became 
divided as to who was her iawful heir and successor, Some 
maintained that ber sister Elizabeth (who actually suc- 
ceeded her) was the lawful sovereign, and others insisted 


that Mary, Queen of Scots, as representative of Margaret | ¢. 


Tudor, the elder sister of Henry VIIL., was the rightful 
heir to the throne. The whole question turned upon the 
legitimacy of Elizabeth, which had been affirmed and 
disallowed more than once by Parliament. The first 
act of Mary was to establish her own legitimacy (also 
disputed), and by this very act the illegitimacy of Eliza- 
beth was indirectly again affirmed, and Elizabeth herself 
prevented from taking the like step with regard to her 
own mother’s marriage. so that, according to the statutes 
recited, she remains illegitimate to this day (‘ Higtoric 
Peerage,’ p. 5). 


James II. This would have made the number of 
sovereigns between William Rufus and William 
and Mary exactly twenty-five, the same number 
as actually occurred, if we do not reckon the nine 
days’ queen Lady Jane Dudley. 

Instead of eight Henries, we should only have 
had four. The Edwards and Richards would have 
been the same in number, although the third 
Richard would have been the father instead of the 
son, We should have had no King Jobn ; there 
— Robert, Arthur, and Ed- 
mund ; and ins of two queens regnant bef: 
James I. we should have had five ! bi 

H. Morray Lane, Chester Herald. 


GILLMAN OR GILMAN FAMILY, 


A very curious instance of “ fallacy of references” 
occurs in ‘Searches into the History of the Gillman 
or Gilman Family,’ by Alexander W. Gillman 
(Stock). The lapse, though in a cardinal point in 
the history, was not due, I am quite sure, to any 
intentional omission on the author’s part, but may 
have occurred through a copyist of one page of the 
—— not noticing a certain other one. 

he chief point in the book is the (supposed 
Welsh origin of the family ; and the onthe pore 
to have established this in the case of the “ Gill- 
mans of Ireland,” and exhibits for them a pedigree 
reaching from a Cymric kinglet of a.p. circ. 300. 
But I fear that the Irish Gillmans must forego the 
glory (?) of this ancestry so made out for them, the 
reason being that the pedigree is contradicted by 
the authorities cited to prove it (Harleian MS. 
No. te and Lewys Dwnn, ‘ Visitation of Wales,’ 
1588). 

It all ey this way. The copyist took from 
these excellent (Cymrically speaking) authorities 
a pedigree of the Glynns, coming down to Richard 
ab Robert ab Meredyth (a Glynn, and of the 
Glynns in the sixteenth century), who married 
Catherine, a daughter of William ab Jenkin, and 
had issue. This Richard is identified (without a 
shadow of proof) with a Richard father of John 
Gilmyn, the known ancestor of the Irish family, an 
official in the Courts of Hen. VII., Hen. VIIL, 
and Queen Mary ; and John is shown as sole issue 
of Richard Glynn and Catherine ; and Richard is 
made to desert Glynnilivon, change his name, and 
take service under Hen. VIII. at sixpence per 


tem. 

But, unhappily for these assumptions, the autho- 
rities on other pages (Dwnn, vol. ii. p. 149, Harl. 
MS., p. 468) give the true issue of Richard and 
Catherine, namely, two sons, named William and 
Thomas Glynn (and no John at all), and several 
daughters. The sons are of the Nantlle and Plas 
Newydd Glynns. Moreover, Richard Glynn’s 
eldest son is shown as born in 1520 and living in 
1581, and could have no brotherhood with Ji 
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Gilmyn, born about 1475; and Richard is shown 
as having died in 1539, and could not, therefore, be 
identical with the Richard of sixpence a day in 
Henry’s Court, who died in 1558. The actual fact 
is that nothing whatever is known, beyond the 
mere Obristian name, of Richard the father of 
John Gilmyn, and the Gillmans of Ireland must 
at present remain content with their John, as 
recorded by the English Heralds, of Troyle in 
Anglesey. 

I am very sorry to have to point out this error ; 
but in the interests of truth and genuine research 
itis better that the family should not by silence 
claim an ancestry known to be untrue. The 
author’s researches are of vast extent, and must 
have required the employment of many agents to 
assist ; but im his preface he acknowledges his 
book to be only a commencement, to be continued 
and corrected hereafter. 

To assist in this, I venture to indicate a certain 
confusion inadvertently introduced in regard to a 
branch of the family. In his preface the author 
says that its history was till recently almost 
entirely unknown ; this he probably wrote before 
his attention was called to the pedigree compiled 
by Sir Wm. Betham, the famous Ulster King of 
Arms, in a.D. 1809, and its continuation to the 
year 1890 by Sir Bernard Burke. He had pre- 
viously drawn his information from some one who 
had not told him of Betham’s work; but the 
author very candidly inserted Betham’s compilation 
in his work on being duly informed of it. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the chapters on the Irish 
Gillmans were already in print and paged before 
the author gained that information ; and the result 
is that the unassailable pedigree of Betham and 
Burke is followed by three others which contradict 
it! It is to be hoped that this point will be more 
fally investigated by the continuer and: corrector of 
this work, who will, I trust, be the author, Mr. 
A. W. Gillman himself. 

Wess 

Clonteadmore, Coachford, co, Cork. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 


Tue Soxnets : Tue Two THE GLOBE 
Eprrion x. 450).—Is there sufficient diffi- 
culty in Sonnet LX. as it stands to warrant the 
change proposed by Mr. Spence? The “his” 
in 1. 14 does not necessarily refer to “times” in 
lL. 13; it may refer, and probably does refer, to 
“Time” in l. 9. To understand |. 13 we have but 
to interpret “ hope” as in ‘1 Hen. IV.,’ I. ii.— 

By how much better than my word I am, 

By so much shall I falsify men’s hopes, 
and the meaning is clear: “Times in hope” = 
times expected, times to come. There are other 
instances of this use of the word hope in the sense 
of expectation, for references to which see Nares 


The change from ‘‘Time” to ‘‘times” seems to 
me very characteristic of Shakspeare. 

Is it the fact that in Sonnet CX LVI. we have to 
deal with “a lacuna left by Shakspeare himself?” 
The repetition of “my sinfal earth” in 1. 2 may 
conceivably have been a printer’s blunder. Malone’s 
reading, ‘‘ Fool’d by,” or Palgrave’s, “ Foil’d by,” 
will either of them serve as well as “‘ Spoiled by.” 
Palgrave’s suggestion is perhaps the “Th 


*TaMine oF THE Sarew,’ Inpuction I. 63-5 (8% 
§. x. 22, 450).—Omissions of pronouns are as thick 
as blackberries in Shakespeare, and quite common 
still, both in speaking and in writing. Had there 
been nothing more than this in the passage before 
us, those distinguished Shakespearian scholars the 
editors of the “Globe” would never have thought it 
worth their while to mark the line with an obelus, 
indicative of an unsolved difficulty. 

In my former note (8 S. x. 22) I said that 
**To remove the supposed difficulty all that is 
necessary is to emphasize the ‘is,’ in opposition to 
the ‘hath been’ preceding.” I now go farther, 
and say that the verse obliges us to emphasize both 
the “hath” and the ‘‘ is,” and that the passage is 
thus made to explain itself. ‘* Persuade him that 
he hath been lunatic” is prose; “ Persuade him 
that he hath been lunatic” is verse. ‘ And when 
he says he is, say that he dreams” is prose ; “ And 
when he says he is, say that he dreams” is verse. 
B. C. says, “It cannot be that the Lord expects 
Sly to believe himself lunatic.” Look at what 
precedes :— 

Sec. Hun, It would seem strange unto him when he 
waked. 


Lord, Even as a flattering dream or worthless fancy, 


I said no more when I said, “‘ What more natural 
than that poor Sly, awakening out of his dranken 
sleep, and finding himself in the midst of such un- 
wonted surroundings, should imagine that he was 
the subject of delusion, with only sanity enough to 
prevent him from altogether mistaking illusion 
for reality?” When the servants told him that he 
had been lunatic, which he knew quite well he had 
never been, what more natural than that, half 
jocularly, half seriously, he should echo the word, 
as much as to say, “ You say I have been lunatico. 
Upon my word, with all these strange sights around 
me, I am inclined to think I am lunatic, for the 
first time, now”? 

If B. ©.’s view of the passage were correct, 
“who” would have been of far too great import- 
ance to admit of omission. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


‘Hamer,’ I. iv. 36 (8" S. x. 23, 70).—Mr. 
R. M. Spence may like to know that “fall,” in the 
sense of “let fall,” is not more than obsolescent 


in the neighbourhood of York ; “ We fell it in the 
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dirt” was said of an unfortunate loaf of bread by 
some children who were carrying it from the shop. 
Sr. Swiraty. 
*Oymeetine,’ IV. ii. 333-4.— 
To them the legions garrison’d in Gallia, 
After your will, have cross’d the sea, 
Why will all the editions, down to the latest 
edition of the Cambridge Shakespeare, if I can 
trust the “Temple” edition, which professes to 
reproduce its text, persist in a the 
manifest blunder of the First Folio by inserting 
in the text, to the destruction of the sense, the two 
words “To them,” which evidently belong to the 
directions for the stage? Relegate them to their 
roper place, reading the directions thus, ‘‘ Enter 
Loken a Captain, and other Officers, and a Sooth- 
sayer to them”; and the disburdened text, in per- 
fect verse and perfect sense, as it ought, reads thus: 
The legions garrison’d in Gallia, 
After your will, have cross’d the sea, 

I pointed this out in ‘N. & Q.’ so long ago as 
31 Jan., 1880 (6 S. i. 92); but it seems hopeless 
and thankless work to direct attention to any error, 
when so glaring a one as this, though pointed out, 
is doggedly retained. I shall be surprised if any 
one has the fortitude to defend the present text. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


* Hamuet,’ I. i— 

Some say, that ever 'gainst that season comes, 

Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 
Shakespeare evidently alludes to some tradition or 
superstition; but what its fons et origo? And 
surely the “ bird of dawning” cannot be the cock, 
whose tantalizing vocal efforts can scarcely be 
called singing. Which then? J. B. 8. 

Manchester. 


Newsparer was satisfactory 
to learn from the Times of 19 February that the 
benchers of Gray’s Inn had resolved to follow up 
the recent renovation of their chapel by removing 
“ the disfiguring stucco from the exterior of their 
fine old hall,” and restoring it, as nearly as pos- 
sible, to its state when originally erected. Some 
further information was followed by the statement 
that 
** the accounts connected with the erection of the hall, 
written by Sir Gilbert G. Knight, the then treasurer, 
are still preserved in the library, and they show that the 
cost was 8632. 10s, 8d.” 

This was a little puzzling, as no treasurer of the 
name of Knight, boasting in the days of Elizabeth 
of a double Christian name, was known in the 
records of the Inn ; but a little reflection showed 
that it was a mistake on the part of the para- 
graphist for Sir Gilbert Gerard, Koight, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, who was made Attorney- 


and was ancestor of the Earl of Macclesfield, after 
whom the Gerard Street of Dryden was named, 
The mistake was easily accounted for. The writer 
had “lifted” his paragraph from Douthwaite’s 
*Gray’s Inv,’ p. 111, in which the treasurer's 
name is written, in the comma-less fashion 
peculiar to lawyers, “Sir Gilbert Gerard Knight,” 
and, having no exact knowledge of the subject, he 
had taken the title for a surname. The Daily 
Telegraph of the same date “went one better.” 
It informed its readers that the ‘unsightly 
stucco” was to be removed from the interior of 
the hall, and finished up by stating that the 
removal of the disfigurement had been recom- 
mended ‘‘ with much vigour by Sylvanus Urbicus 
nearly a century ago.” It is presumed that refer- 
ence is made to a letter which appeared iu the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1826, vol. xcvi. part ii, 
p. 109, and which is quoted by Douthwaite, 
p. 113. These specimens of inaccuracy demon- 
strate the risk that is run in transferring to the 
immortal columns of ‘N. & Q. the ephemeral 
paragraphs of the daily newspaper without a care- 
ful verification of the “ facts” they may contain. 
W. F. Prrogavx. 

Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


An Encouisuman’s Opinion or IN 
1360.—Mr. Stirling, of Keir, has furnished me 
with the following extract from a French MS. in 
his possession, date c. 1370-80, entitled “ Le livre 
des proprietez des choses, translate de latin en 
francois a la requeste de tres noble y puissant 
prince le roy Charles le Quint.” 

The author of the original was Bartholomew 
Glanvil, an Englishman, and therefore, as the 
translator mentions in his last paragraph, one 
whose estimate of Scotland must be taken with a 
grain of salt :— 

**Escoce est ainsi appellée pour les escotz | y 
habitent, et est la plus haulte partie de la Grant 
Bretaigne, et est devisée d’Engleterre por bais de mer 
et par rividres qui courent entre deux vers la p»rtie 
d’aquilone, et a la partie opposite elle est toute environnée 
de la mer qui la sépare d’Illande, 

* Les escotz sont moult semblables a ceux d’yllande en 
langage et en meurs et en nature, et sont gens de legier 
courage, fiers contre leurs adversaires, qui ont aussi cher 
& mourir comme a étre en servitude. Et disent que 
c’est honte de mourir en son lit, et grant honneur d’estre 
tué en tuant ses ennemis, 

“ Les escotz sont gens de petite vie, et qui soutiennent 
faim moult longuement, et pour souvent ils manquent de 
viant soleil couchant. Et vivent de lait, de beurre, de 
fromage, de fruis de chair et de poisson plus que de pain, 
et sont moult belles gens de corps et de visage, mais ils 
ont un habit qui moult les enlaidit, Et par ce que ils se 
sont melez avec les anglais ils ont moult laissé de leurs 
premiéres conditions et de leur habit, et ont tout mis en 
mieulx. Et toute bonnesteté qui est entre eulx, leur 
vient des englois, avec lesquels ils conversent. Mais les 
escotz sauvages qui habitent les bois, aussi comme ceulx 
a@'Yilande, se glorifient en tenir leur ancien usage en 


General in 1559, and Master of the Rolls in 1581, 


habit, en parler, et en maniére de vivre, et ont en dépit 
toutes gens qui ne vivent aussi comme eulx, 
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“ Les escotz veulent étre sus toutes autres gens, et sont 
envieux de leurs voisins. 

“11s se moquent de tous et reprennent les conditions 
des autres, et loent les leurs, 

“Tis n’ont point honte de mentir et ne reputent nulle 
personne noble ne bonne, ne hardie, si il n’est de leur 
nation. Ils se glorifient en leurs meffais, et n’ayment 
point la paix. 

“*Leur region quant a habondance de biens, de beaulté 
de bois et des rivicres et des fontaines, et & planté de 
bétes, n’est pas pareille selon la quantité au pays d’ Engle- 
terre, si dit Erodoque, qui enquit du siege des 
terres moult sagement, comme dit Pline. 

“Tl apparsit clairement en ce chapitre que l’auteur de 
ce livre ne fut pas escot mais fut engloie, et pour ce, il le 
croira qui vouldra en ce partie.” 


H. Maxwe tt. 


CoronaTION oF James I. anp VI. (See 8” 
iv. 51.)—In a note on this subject a quotation is 
given from the Coronation Office of King James 
and Queen Anne, as follows: ‘‘The King and 
Queene come to the steps of the altar there to 
receive the holy Sacrament.” The king, yes ; the 

meen, no, See an article in Scottish Review, 

tober, 1896, on the coronation of James VI. 
From this it appears that Anne of Denmark had, 
in Scotland, me a Catholic, and although 
urgently entreated to receive the Communion, 
absolutely refused to do so, and remained sitting 
in her chair, while James received the bread and 
wine alone. GeorcE Ancvs. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


An ALTAR-PIECE, A.D. 1723,—The following 
description occurs in a letter from the Rev. Joseph 
Cookson to Ralph Thoresby, Leeds, 20 May :— 

“Our altar-piece is further adorned, since you went, 
with three flower-pots upon three pedestals, upon the 
wainecot, gilt; and a hovering dove upon the middle 
one; three Cherubs over the middle pannel, the middle 
one gilt, and a piece of open carved work underneath, 
going down towards the middie of the velvet.” 

Ricuarp H. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Harsnetr Famity. (See ante, p. 166.)—Other 
wills usefal for the pedigree are those of Mary 
Harsnett, of London, proved in February, 1655 ; 
and of Barbara Harsnett, of Essex, proved in 
September, 1655. They are registered in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 208 and 242, 
Aylett, respectively. Gorvon Goopwin. 


Grorcz Fennett Ronson.— In the latest 
volume of the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ (xlix. 61) this 
artist is stated to have been the eldest son of 
Robert and Margaret Robson, of Warrington, in 
Lancashire, As a matter of fact, he was the 
thirteenth child of John Robson (1739-1824), a 
wine merchant of Durham, and the first of his 
second marriage, with Charlotte, daughter of George 
Fennell, R.N. John Robson was the fruitful 
father of twenty-five children. His first wife, with 
whom he enjoyed thirteen years of married life, 


was Margaret (1751-1784), daughter of Richard 
Wetherell, of Durham, a niece to Dean Wetherell; 
of Hereford. In their twenty years of married life 
the second wife brought him thirteen children. 
Both wives were married and buried at St. Mary- 
le-Bow, Durham, and there also the artist, though 
his death took place in London, was — * 


New University Club. 


Lonpon TopocrarpHy: No. 37, Leicester 
Squarze.—No. 37, Leicester Square, situate on 
the north side of the square at the north-east 
corner of St. Martin’s Street, now in course of 
demolition, was the scene of a murder in the middle 
of the last century, which attracted considerable 
attention at the time. Theodore Gardelle, a 
French enameller and miniature painter, who 
lodged in this house, murdered his landlady, Mrs. 
King, on 19 February, 1761, and afterwards dis- 
membered and partially disposed of the body. 
Gardelle—whose fate excited some sympathy, he 
having been one of a fraternity of artists (of whom 
Hogarth was one) who were accustomed to meet 
at Slaughter’s Tavern in St. Martin’s Lane—was 
found guilty of murder, although it seems not 
improbable that the crime was manslaughter, and 
was executed in the Haymarket opposite Panton 
Street. There is an account of the crime in the 
Gent. Mag., May, 1761, p. 137. 

There is a head of a man in a white cap, read- 
ing, attributed to Hogarth, and engraved in Ire- 
land’s ‘ Hogarth,’ which is said to be a portrait of 
Gardelle. This portrait is reproduced in Mr, 


Hollingshead’s pamphlet on Leicester Square, 
p. 39. Jno. Hess. 


‘History or Pickwick.’—Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald, in his interesting ‘ History of Pickwick,’ 
appears to have made a slight mistake. On p. 187 
he says :— 

**There is one utterly silent character in ‘ Pickwick’ 
—as a friend has pointed out to me—who figures pro- 
minently, taking his regular part in the drama, marries 
one of the young ladies, and yet from the first to the last 
page never once opens his mouth! Here is another 
‘puzzler’ which might have been ‘set’ at Mr, 
Calverley’s examination, and we will venture to say 
that few readers could find the answer offoand, This 
— personage was Mr. Trundle, Wardle’s son-in+ 
aw. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Trundle did break 
silence once—and only once—in the course of the 
story. It was at the review during the lunch in 
Wardle’s barouche. He proposed to take wine 
with one of the guests. “*‘ Will you permit me to 
have the pleasure, sir?’ said Mr. Trandle to Mr, 
Winkle ” (chap. iv. p. 41, ed. 1837). 


J. B. Frrman, M.A, 
Castleacre, Swaffham. 


Butt anp Berar Mepat.—The following 
description of a medal now before me may in- 
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terest. Oopper medal larger and thicker than a 
penny. Obverse : a very active-looking bull with 
a human head; underneath this, ‘‘ John Ashby, 
Stockbroker, No. 3, Bartholomew Lane, Bank.” 
Reverse : an abject-looking bear with a human 
head ; below, “‘ Fixed holidays,” and then in two 
columns the dates of the holidays, “ Jan, 1, 6, 25, 
29, 30,” and so on through the other months ; 
** office hours from 10 to 3.” The period is pro- 
bably about 1800. W. H. Parrerson. 


Frencu Invasion or Fisuevarp, 1797.—The 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will be interested in hearing 
that the centenary of the French invasion has been 
celebrated in Fishguard and the neighbourhood 
with all due solemnity and rejoicing. Full par- 
ticulars are given in the County Echo, published 
25 Feb. by Levi Evans, County Echo office. 

A. 


Fishguard, Pembrokeshire, 


An Earty Ooprine Macatne.—In the ‘ Life of 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe,’ by Mr. S. Lane-Poole, 
mention is made of an early copying machine. 
Mr. Joseph Planta writes to him in October, 1809 : 
‘Thinking it necessary to keep a copy of my 
letter, 1 am scribbling away upon a machine in- 
vented by a Mr. Wedgwood, and which makes 
two copies at once,” E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor, 


D. 


Russian Fotx-torze : Atitecep Homan 


Sacairices. — Hardly have the protracted pro- 
ceedings against the Votjak peasants of Moultan 
resulted in their honourable acquittal when a some- 
what similar allegation is adduced from another 
part of Russia, though in this case it is a corpse 


that has been put under contribution, The Novve 
Vremya of 31 Jan. (12 Feb.) gives the following 
account ;— 

“A communication from Sofievka, Alexandrovaky 
district, Ekaterinoslay Government, printed in the 
Ekaterinosiav Government Intelligencer, states: ‘On the 
lst January the son, aged five weeks, of a man named 
Johan Shenemann, belonging to a German colony, 
Kamenka, near Sofievka, died, and was buried on the 
3rd January (0.8.). The little boy's father recently paid 
a visit to the cemetery to trim the grave, and found it all 
in disorder, pieces of the stuff used for lining the coffin 
being scattered about on the surface. This clearly 
showed that the grave had been broken open, and Johan 
Shenemann informed the village police of the sacrilege. 
The grave was opened in the presence of the village 
pope [priest] and authorities, and it was found that the 
top of the coffin had been wrenched off, the calico and 
muslin shrouds of the poor little fellow bad been rent 
from top to bottom, and a deep gash appeared across 
the body, from which the heart and other parts bad been 
extracted, So far nothing is known as to the per- 
petrators of this atrocity.” 


Is not the value set on cauls by sailors referable 
to heathen superstitions of a somewhat kindred 


class to the foregoing ? H. E. M. 
St. Petersburg. 


**Daviz.”—In Derbyshire a “‘dadle” is a 
woman’s big apron, and also the pinafore of a 
child. Also it means to hold a child with hands 
under the armpits when it is learning to walk, and 
is further descriptive of the act of holding a lame 
or feeble person by the arm as a support when 
walking. A woman holds her “ dadle” extended 
at the corners when she buys a peck of apples 
from the hawker at her door. And before tossing 
anything small toa child it is told to hold its 
**dadle” out. Halliwell gives the words “daddle” 
and “ dadle.” Taos, Ratcuirre, 

Worksop. 


Crrminat Famity.—The following is transcribed 
from the London Chronicle of 3-6 Aug., 1765 :— 

‘To the Printer, I observed in your paper lately, 
an account of the pedigree of a child born in Tothill 
Fields, Bridewell, and, on its mother’s removal, baptized 
in Newgate, that the godmother is now under sentence 
of death in Newgate, and the godfather was lately exe- 
cuted at Tyburn; which account is not to be put in 
competition with the pedigree of the famous Dalton, 
who was executed in 1730, Dalton’s mother had three 
husbands and two sons; two of the husbands were hanged 
at Tyburn, and the third husband, whose name was 
Carey, hanged himself at Cow Cross; the mother was 
transported, and the two sons hanged at Tyburn; the 
younger was executed with one Serjeant, for the murder 
of Waller in the pillory, who swore falsly against Dalton, 
the elder brother.—J, 8,” 

T. N. Brusuriztp, M.D, 
Salterton, Devon, 


**Wuiprity Scooriz.”— 

“The time-honoured custom known as ‘ Whippity 
Scoorie ’ was observed in Lanark last night. The cus- 
tom is supposed to date back to the thirteenth century. 
The bells in the parish church ry ringing at six o'clock 
in the evening on the last day of October till the Ist day 
of March, Hundreds of boys and girls and as many 
grown-up people assembled at the Cross last night to 
hear the bells ring, and, as usual, when they finished the 
younger portion of the community made a rush up the 
Wellgate, where, until the last year or two, there was a 
stand-up fight between the boys of the burgh and those 
of New Lanark with their caps tied to strings. About 
half-past six the victors formed themselves into a pro- 


cession and paraded the streets."—Glasgow Herald, 


2 March, 
Wituram Georce Brack. 
Glasgow. 


Dairy Mass,—A writer in the Te- 
cently asserted that every Catholic priest is bound 
to say mass everyday. I have been a priest since 
1876, and this is news to me. All bishops and 
priests with cure of souls are bound to say mass 
on Sandays and Days of Obligation, which latter 
differ in different countries, ZF. g., St. Andrew, 
30 Nov., is of Obligation in Scotland, but not in 
Eogland. On this point the ‘Catholic Dicti 
ary’ says :— 

“No law requires a 
daily, and it is commonly held that he is not 
do so except on the more solemn feasts. A 
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must whenever at least 
No doubt to say mass daily is the common, though 
not at all the universal, custom. Obligation is 
one thing, devotion is another. 


Grorce Anous. 
St, Andrews, N.B. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be add d to them direct, 


 Brana.”—The *‘ New English Dictionary’ has 
this word in the sense of a “ carcass of whales and 
other large animals, in the sea.” The word occurs 
in Maxwell’s ‘Sports in Scotland’ (1855), p. 347. 
I should be very much obliged if any of your 
correspondents could tell me whether the word is 
still in use in any part of Scotland. 
Tae Epiror or 
Diarecr Dictionary.’ 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


R. Wurre, or Campripcr.—I have a design 
for a book-plate, bearing this name, with arms, 
Erm., two lions rampant combatant or, on a chief 


* gu. a crescent between two fleurs-de-lys arg. ; 


crest, @ wyvern segreant ; motto, “Blanc comme 
la neige.” It is evidently the work of W. Hen- 
shaw. I should be grateful to any correspondent 
who would tell me where I can find any informa- 
tion about the family which bore these arms, &c. 
Papworth is silent on the point. 
MS. Wantev.—Will any one kindly inform 
me where I could find a MS., written about 1661, 
entitled ‘‘A True Character of the Deportment 
for these Eighteen Years last past of the Principal 
Gentry within the Counties of Caermarthen, Pem- 
broke, and Cardigan, in S. Wales”? This is 
frequently quoted in Meyrick’s ‘ History of Uar- 
diganshire,’ Witmor Vaueuay, 
ria. 


Porsovep Arrows 1n European WaRFARE. 
—In the account of the yew-tree given in ‘ Herbal 
Simples,’ by W. T. Fernie, M.D., 1895, it is 
stated that the juice of the tree and of its leaves 
is a rapidly fatal poison, the symptoms corre- 
sponding in a very remarkable way with those 
which follow the bites of venomous snakes. In 
olden days it was, as Shakespeare says, double-fatal, 

because the leaves and fruit seeds are poisonous, 
and the bows made from its branches as well as 
arrows armed with its deadly juice were instru- 
ments of death.” Were the arrows of medisval 
Christendom poisoned? And do pre-Christian 


higher races of pagan Europe? At the present 
moment I cannot recollect an instance in which 
they were employed, even in hunting dangerous 
animals. The poisoned wound which, but for his 
wife’s courage, might have caused Edward I.’s 
death was given by a follower of “ Mahound,” 
not by a Obristian. M, F. 


Srac-norw, on Fox’s Tart.—What plant is it 
that Wordsworth says is called by this name in 
Langdale (see ‘The Idle Shepherd Boys; or, 
Dungeon-ghyll Force’)? It can hardly be the 
grass commonly known as fox-tail (alopecurus) ; 
yet I know of no other plant bearing this name, 
and stag-horn, as a plant-name, I cannot find in 
any botanical work, scientific or popular. Is it 
stag-moss that is meant ? o, 


“Tue Fire or Destiny.” — The following 
passage is from ‘ The Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom,’ pt. i. chap. vii. :— 

‘*But remembering himself bow he read in former 
times of a going fire, called Ignis Fatuus, the fire of 
destiny ; by some ‘ Will with the Wiep,’ or ‘Jack wi 
the Lantern’; and likewise by some simple country 
people, ‘The Fair Maid of Ireland,’ which commonly 
used to lead wandering travellers out of their ways; the 
like imaginations entered into the champion’s mind,” 

Is Richard Johnson, editor of the above book, 
1595, the inventor of the expression “Fire of 
Destiny ”; or had it been previously used by others ? 
The expression calls to mind :— 

** Porbear, my son,” the Hermit cries, 
“To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 
For yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom.” 
Goldsmith, ‘ Edwin and Angelina,’ at, 3, 
F, OC. Birxpeck Terry. 

Triats at Bar.—At the recent trial of Dr. 
Jameson and his comrades the judgment of the 
Court was pronounced by the Lord Chief Justice. 
I do not know whether this has been commented 
upon ; but will some reader who is learned in the 
law tell me if it was an innovation ? I have always 
understood that the judgment in trials at bar is 
pronounced by the senior Puisne. This was done 
in the Tichborne case by Mr. Justice Mellor ; and 
in the Irish trial of O’Connell and his associates, 
my collateral ancestor, Mr. Justice Burton, with 
difficulty contended with his emotions when de- 
claring the sentence of the Court. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


“AN OLD PARLIAMENTARY HAND.” — Can one 
of your readers refer me to the locus classicus of 
this phrase ? Q. V. 

“ Jack o’ THE Ciocx.”—In Southwold Church, 


Suffolk, a curious wooden figure, in armour, stands 
above the vestry door. This is “Jack o’ the 


Writers speak of the use of such arrows among the 


Clock,” which ner says is “as old as the 
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church itself.” It formerly stood on a bracket at 
the west end, and being connected with the works 
of the tower clock, struck the hours for divine 
service. It has been put in order, and still fulfils 
its duties, striking its little battleaxe on a bell 
hanging by it. In the chancel of the neighbour- 
ing church of Blythburgh there is a similar “ Jack,” 
bat smaller, and out of order, having lost its bell. 
Southwold Church was built between 1432 and 
1460, Blythborough between 1442 and the end 
of the century, so that these figures are perhaps 
contemporary. 

Shakspeare wrote ‘Richard II.’ about 1600. 
The king, when imprisoned in Pomfret Castle, 
shortly before his death in 1400, is made to say :— 

But my time 
Runs posting on in Bolingbroke’s proud joy, 
While I stand fooling here, his Jack o' the clock, 

It would be interesting to hear of the earliest 
known examples of these figures in connexion with 
clocks, Were they in general use throughout 
England? I have met with another example in 
fiction. Hardy, in ‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,’ 
speaking of All Saints’ Church, Melchester, says : 

“From the west wall of the tower projected a little 
canopy with a quarter-jack and emall bell beneath it, the 
automaton being driven by the same clock machinery 
that struck the large bell in the tower.” 

A. M, Errow, 


B. R. information regard- 
ing Benjamin Rawlinson Faulkner, portrait painter 
(1787-1849), Where, at Fulham, did his death 
occur ? Cuas, J, Fkrer. 


Sattaam. — Can any reader give particulars 
of the history or locality of the manor of Saltham, 
or Saltham Billets, situate either in Middlesex or 
Surrey ? R. W. M. 


Morean or ApeRGAveNNY aND NewineTon 
Burrs.—I seek for the parentage and ancestry of 
Walter Morgan, described as of Abergavenny when, 
on 13 February, 1763, he married by licence at 
Lianellen Church, near Abergavenny, Mary, 
daughter of Francis Williams, of Caerwys, co, 
Flint, by his wife Mary Walters, of Piercefield, 
Chepstow, and niece and heiress of Thomas 
Williams, of Lianellen. The property at Llanellen 
appears to have been sold about 1780, and Walter 
Morgan, his wife, and at least six children to have 
moved to Newington Butts, where two, and 
possibly more, children were born. Walter Mor- 
gan is said to have died 16 October, 1791, and to 
have been buried at a chapel of ease to Camberwell 
Church in the Borough Road. His widow is 
stated to have died in 1820, 1821, or 1822, and to 
have been buried at a chapel of ease in Holloway 
to St. Mary’s Church, Islington. Of the daughters 
of Walter Morgan, Mary, born 23 June, 1766, 


and baptized at Lianeilen 8 ber, 1773, 
married —— Carter, Walter Morgan had a 
brother, William Morgan, who it is said had house 
property at Ohelsea, Hammersmith, and Ealing, 
and is believed to have died about 1794, leaving 
two daughters. 
Stewart Boppixeroy, 
15, Markham Square, Chelsea. 


Harrtican.—lInformation is sought about the 
family of Edward Hartigan, of the Guild of Barber. 
Surgeons of the City of Dublin, who died oir. 1767, 
He married a Miss Heron, and left two children, 
William Hartigan, M.D., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Ireland, and Professor of 
Anatomy T.C.D.; and Mary Hartigan, great. 
grandmother of the present Earl of Dunraven, 
Also information about the Abbé hy 
mentioned by Lingard as “that meddling Irish 
ecclesiastic,” who was confessor to Henrietta 
Maria, the wife of Charles I. A. 8. H, 


J. E. Wootrorp, Artist, 1804.—Was he of 
any importance ; and did he leave descendants in 
Scotland by his wife Margaret, daughter of George 
Fullerton, of Leith, Craighall, and | ? 


Pav or should be grateful 
for information respecting this writer. I am 
acquainted with the references made to him by 
Dom Pétau in his work ‘De Doctrina Temporam,’ 
and by the editors of the ‘ Monumenta Britannica.’ 
Paul is said to have been the first to employ the 
era of the Incarnation computed according to the 
Gospel, and he is called a bishop; but neither 
Migne nor Moroni (unless I mistake) knows about 
him or his works, and the list of the bishops of 
Fossombrone given by P. P. B. Gams in his 
‘Series Episcoporum Ecclesise Catholics’ does 
not include him. A. AnscomBE, 
28, Carlingford Road, Tottenham. 


Source or Quoration.—I should be glad if 
any of your readers could tell me whence the 
following lines come. I have been trying for some 
time to verify them :— 
Sweet eyes of starry stil 
Thro’ which the poi of a sorrow looks. 
I am told they are to be found at the bottom of 
some picture in the Liverpool Picture Gallery, but 
the name of the author is not appended. 

N. L. H. 
Hanwett Onsvrcu.—At a meeting recently 
held in connexion with Hanwell Church, in the 
course of speeches made by both the late and the 
present rectors, it was stated that the building was 
designed by Sir Gilbert Scott. Now I fancy this 
must be incorrect, as the architecture of the edifice 
in question is hardly of a kind to do credit to so 


married —— Bradshaw; Ann, born 31 March, 
1768, married —— Hall ; Elizabeth, born 6 August, 


great a master, Is it not possible that a certain 
Mr. Scott, architect of the Town Hall at Brentford 
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—and not Sir Gilbert— may have designed the Han- 

well Church? Nothing is more likely than that 

the identity of name and profession may have 

given birth to an erroneous tradition. Perhaps 

one or other of your readers may be able to supply 

the facts. F. Hitt, 
38, New Bond Street, 


“Bop”=an Insect.—Is this use of the word 
found in other counties ; and why should a proper 
noun be used in such a sense (compare the York- 
shire Dick or Dickie, meaning a louse)? In Hamp- 
shire bobs are lice in the hair. Long bobs are small 
black flies which infest the hops, causing much 
annoyance to the pickers. Pincer-bob=a stag- 
beetle ; but the more knowing children say “‘’at 
it’s only t’ toms as is pincer-bobs” (Tom in these 
parts is always used to imply the male sex). 
Black-bob=the bloody-nose beetle, Timarcha 
levigata, When children find these, they spit on 
them, and say, “ Black-bob spit blood, or I’il kill 
you.” Chisel-bob or cheese-pill is the wood-louse 
or milleped. A small native was heard to remark, 
one frosty day, ‘* Me an’ our Sarah we don’t like 
gettin’ up these cold mornin’s; we likes to lie 
curled up in we bed like chisel-bobs.” 

W. Mz E. F, 

Liphook, 


Tae Uses or Crests anp Bapors.—The 
question of the relative uses of the crest and badge 
in heraldry is one of interest, and I venture to 
raise it, in so far as to the modern use of the 
former as the practical representative of the latter. 
Most heraldic writers condemn in no measured 
terms the present practice ; but is there not some- 
thing to be eaid in favour of it? It seems almost 
impossible that it can have grown up as a mere 
perverse following of the true rules of heraldry ; 
and perhaps some one who has studied the question 
can suggest the probable causes from which it 
arose. As now granted, crests, to all intents and 
purposes, are intended for use as badges ; or why do 
they continue to be granted? If it was desired to 
revive the use of a badge in the old sense of the 
term, how can it be done legitimately, seeing they 
are not granted nor apparently recognized by the 
authorities? Mr. Boutel has suggested that grants 
of badges only should be made at a small fee, or 
that crests should be used without wreath to do 
duty as such. The first suggestion has not been 
acted upon by the Heralds’ College, and under 
present conditions to adopt the second would be, I 
presume, to use a charge destitute of authority. 
No treatises on heraldry that I know have ever 
dealt with this subject in more than a sketchy 
manner ; and the gist of the matter seems, therefore, 
that one can use a crest improperly, or a badge 
which is unauthorized. But of two evils choose 
the lesser, Which is the lesser in this case? 


Beylies, 


8ST, PATRICK’S PURGATORY, 
S, x. 236, 361, 463.) 

As pointed out by the Rev. Ep. Marsnatt, 
there are mediswval accounts of the haunted cavern 
formerly so designated. I should add “a great 
many.” It is said to bave been entered from 
behind the altar of the Abbey at Vernic, in Lough 
Derg. In fact, St. Patrick’s Purgatory formed 
one of the most notorious and attractive myths of 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 
Whether it had its original title from St. Patrick 
or a certain abbot (De Nevers) of the name has 
been discussed, with result in favour of the latter. 
At any rate, Hugh, or Henry, of Saltrey, in the 
reign of Henry II., popularized its peculiarities by 
his marvellous account of a penitent knight, Owen 
(Lat. Oengus), who visited it, and who in poesy, 
under the name of Fortunatus, became the Orpheus, 
Eneas, Wiiniméinen, or in prose the Richard 
Burton, of the mysterious Hibernian Hades, This 
narrative was transcribed into metrical French by 
Marie de Compidgne (1245 ?).* 

Mr. Baring-Gould, in his ‘ Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages,’ gives a concise account of this 
characteristic morsel of the abundant literature of 
the subject, from which I condense. Fortunatus, 
a Oypriote knight, had learned in his travels that 
within two days’ journey of Valdric,a town in Ire- 
land, was a place called Vernic, where was located 
the entrance to this purgatory. Arrived there, he 
found anabbey. Having presented the abbot with 
a jar of (Cyprus ?) wine, he obtained leave for him- 
self and Leopold, one of his servitors, to enter, 
After receiving the Eucharist and being cautioned 
not to venture too far, they lit their candles and 
descended. There they heard the chanting or 
wailing of the sinners,t but soon found themselves 
hungry and lightless, and ultimately lay down to 
die of despair. Their failure to return, however, 
aroused the solicitude of their less enterprising 
comrades, who angrily menaced the kindly abbot, 
The latter, in consequence, dispatched an expe- 
rienced guide into the cavern, who discovered the 
wanderers in time to save their lives. The abbot 
thenceforth forbade entrance to any one. 

Variants of this story may be found in Cesar von 
Heisterbach, ‘ De Miraculis sui Temporis,’ lib. xii. 
cap. xxxviii., and Giraldus Cambrensis, ‘ Topo- 
graphia Hiberniw,’ cap. v. Joscelin of Furness 
likewise dwells upon the story with inventive 
pleasure (a.p. 1210), and thus it became a highly 
valued mythical property of the days of the Latin 


* Cf. Douce, in Arch@ologia, 1800, xiii. 35-67. There 
is at least one English version among the Cottonian M&S, 
¢ It used to be held that St. Patrick, desirous of 
converting the nation, had prayed successfully that they 
shoyld hegr the cries of the sufferers in purgatory, 
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Revival: “‘ If any one doubt of Purgatory,” says 
Cesar von Heisterbach, “let him go to Scotland 
[Ireland] and enter the Purgatory of 8. Patrick, 
and his doubts will be dispelled.” 

In the fourteenth century there would seem to 
have been a resuscitation of interest in the legend— 
if, indeed, it had suffered any real decline—for we 
find Froissart ‘‘ interviewing” a Sir William Lisle, 
who renders account of his personal experiences at 
Lough Derg, and we also find Edward III. granting 
testimonials (1358) to a Hungarian and a Lom- 
bard noble who had faithfully fulfilled the dismal 
pilgrimage and returned, perhaps pale-faced and 
dejected, like those who had consulted the oracle 
of Trophonios at Lebadea, I have also somewhere 
come upon a Malatesta who accomplished the task 
at about the same date. In 1397 Richard II. 
gave permit to Raymond de Perilhos, Knight of 

t. John, a Limousin, and twenty attendants, to 
visit the mysterious spot. 

In 1409 we have the account of the experiences 
of William Staunton, of Durham, on the Friday 
after the feast of Holyrood, which is fully given in 
Thomas Wright’s ‘Purgatory of St. Patrick’ 
(1844). The fifteenth century, however, was not 
to pass without the cumbrous pontifical car passing 
over the body of one of its time-spent servants. 
In 1497, Alexander VI., upon the report of a 
mere prelate, decided that St. Patrick’s Purgatory 
was a deception, and its glory passed forthwith— 
into the printer’s hands. 

Nevertheless, interest in it by no means ceased, 
and last year I was vividly reminded of the fact 
when I had the pleasure of descending the magni- 
ficent, but disused, Pozzo di San Patrizio at 
Orvieto. This well was constructed by Antonio 
San Gallo and Simone Mosca, at the command of 
the refugee Clement VII. (Medici), in 1528, in 
order that the often beleaguered Urbs Vetus 
might not run short of water. 

This well, 265 ft. deep, with its double spiral 
flight of stairs, was doubtless named after the 
mysterious cavern in Ireland, and, not without 
volcanological reasons, may have been supposed to 
lead to Purgatory, at least by the astonished 
Orvietani. Benvenuto Cellini (he himslf tells us) 
was commissioned by the Pope to design a com- 
memorative medallion representing Moses striking 
the rock, ‘‘and I was to put upon it‘ Ut bibat 
Populus ’” (cf. ‘ Autobiog. di Bo. Cellini ’). 

In the seventeenth century, however, there 
occurred a vigorous literary resuscitation of the 
legend in France,* England,t Spain, and Ger- 
many.{ Of this, however, the most interesting 


* F. Bouillon, ‘ Hist. de la Vie et du Purgatoire de 
8. Patrice,’ Avignon, 1642, 12mo. 

t_H. Jones, ‘St, Patrick's Purgatory,’ 1647, 4to. 
C. Darling, ‘The Delightful History of ‘the Life and 
Patrick,’ London, 1685, 8vo, 

Loescher, ‘De Fabuloso Patricii Purg’.,’ 
Lipsize, 1660, 4to. 


results by far were the publication of Juan Perez 
de Montalvan’s ‘ Vida y Purgatorio de 8. Patricio,’ 
Madrid, 1627, and the ‘ Patritiana Decas, sive 
libri x., quibus de Patritii vita, Purgatorio, Mira- 
culis, rebusque gestis, de Religionis Ibernicw 
casibus,’ &c., Madrid, 1629, 8vo. From these 
works Calderon de la Barca derived the materials 
for his fine play, of which it is possible to say 
that the subject, by fully appealing to his military, 
romantic, and spiritual character, completely 
inspired the greatest of Milton’s contemporaries, 
I cannot forbear quoting the following passage, 
describing Ludovico’s return from his perilous 
emprise, after having witnessed every imaginable 
horror, accompanied by demon guides. He at last 
desperately contrives to cross a fiery river :— 


Here within a wood I found me, 

So delightful, and so fertile 

That the past was all forgotten. 

On my path rose stately cedars, 

Laurels,—all the trees of Eden, 

While the ground with rose-leaves scattered, 

Spread its white and verdant carpet. 

Tender birds in all the branches 

Told their amorous complainings 

To the many-murmuring streamlets, 

To the thousand crystal fountains. 

Then I saw a glorious city, 

Which amid the heavens uplifted 

pinnacles and — 

recious gold composed her 

All with flashing diamonds garnished ; 

Topaz, emerald, and ruby 

Intermixed their varied lustre, 

Ere I reached the gates they opened, 

And the Saints in long procession 

Came to meet me, men and women, 

Young and old, and youths and maidens,— 

All approached, serene and happy ; 

Choirs of Seraphim and angels, 

Breathing heaven's delicious music, 

Sweetly sung divinest anthems. 

After these at length approached me 

The resplendent,—the most glorious,— 

The great Patrick,—the Apostle. 
Of. Calderon, D. F. M‘Oarthy trans., vol. ii. 

Perhaps not the least remarkable and interesting 

circumstance about this legend is the fact that 
Hibernia was the parent of St. Brandan, of Clon- 
fert, in the fifth century, whose voyage in search 
of the terrestrial Paradise* became the prolific 
parent of corresponding myths, which were even 
more popular throughout the Middle Ages than 
their grim complementary pendant above con- 
sidered. At any rate, we may not err in dis- 
covering in both legends no remote sources of 


* Apparently the Emerald Isle, even in those remote 
days before the Saxon tyranny, was not so happy or 
delightful a land as patriots would have the world 
believe ; or was it a defect of taste on the part of the 
saint—just a little obliquity of vision—that made him 
fail to realize that the Paradise he was seeking was 
around him? But perhaps he had had fleeting acquaint- 
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ideas which contributed to inspire the imagination 
of Europe’s greatest medissval poet. 
Sr. Crarr Bappetey. 


In addition to the other references, see what is 
said upon this subject in Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
* Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Ixcipent in Sicrty xi. 169),—This is 
in the ‘Polycronicon,’ but it is to be found in 
more modern books :— 

“Aboute that tyme Cacanua kynge of the Anes, That 
arne the Hunes camen into Italye, And beten downe 
the Longobardes. And slewe her duke Gysulphus/ and 
besyged the Cyte Aquylia. 

“§ Romylda the wyfe of the Duke that was slayne sawe 
hym walke about in the syege and sawe that he was 
fayre and louely, And loued hym gretly & sent hym 
worde anone that yf he wolde take her to wyfe/ she 
wolde delyuer hym the cyte and all that was therin. 
The kynge graunted/ and the cyte was taken & brent 
and the men take prysoners and lad awaye, And the 
kynge toke Romylda as he had promysed but it waa in 
scorne/ and laye by her one nyghte. And in an other 
night he made . xii . of the humen to lye by her in dyspyte 
echeafter other. Afterwarde he pyght a sharpe pole in the 
mydle of y* felde/ and pyght her thrugh out her body 
with the ouer ende of the pole and lete her be there 
and eayde. So cruell an harlat suche an husbonde semeth 
to haue.”—‘ Polycronicon,’ Peter Treveris, 1527, f. 197. 

“The daughters of Romilda were chast and 
drewe not too hordom after her moder”; and the 
chronicle goes on to state the efficient means they 
took to preserve themselves from outrage, and that 
“afterwarde y® maydens were solde and wedded to 
gentylmen.” This account is also given by Hey- 
woode in his ‘Nine Bookes of Various History 
concerninge Women,’ 1624, p. 190. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 


I have read this story in one of the books of 
travel by Alexandre Dumas the elder. It will be 
found, I think, either in ‘La Corricola’ or in ‘ La 
Speronara.’ There isa slight difference between 
the narrative of Dumas and that of your corre- 
spondent. But the story is such a very warm one 
that I will not attempt to make any correction. 
Dumas tells the story as an historical one, and I 
think that he refers to Guicciardini ; but I will 
not be sure, for I read his amusing book a very 
long time ago. 


Burys’s Nicot (8 §, xi. 66, 171).— 
Barns wrote “ Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut” for 
Johnson’s ‘Scots Musical Museum,’ in the third 
volume of which it appeared, in 1790. These are 
the opening lines of the original version :— 

O Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut, 
And Rob and Allan cam to see ; 


Three blyther hearts, that lee lang night, 
Ye wad na found in Christendie. 


Carrie, in his ‘ Works of Robert Burns’ (1800), 


has the same reading, his only variations being 


* lee-lang” in the third line and “find” in the 
fourth, In the note he appends to the song 
Currie says nothing of the text, but simply 
mentions that the three friends, “all men of 
uncommon talents, are now all under the turf.” 
He makes a mistake as to the musical member of 
the company, calling him Allan Cleghorn instead 
of Allan Masterton. George Thomson, who was 
reasonably very proud of his friendship with 
Burns, and proclaimed his vested interest in lyrics 
specially furnished for himself, would naturally do 
his best for textual accuracy even with reprinted 
songs. He gives “ Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut” 
in ‘Select Collection of Original Scottish Airs,’ 
vol. iv., 1805. With trivial exceptions, like 
“ drappy ” for drappie and “ blinking ” for blinké: 
his reading is throughout that of the ‘ Musi 
Museum.’ Curiously enough, however, with the 
music facing the text he has “ Willy” and “ Chris- 
tendee” instead of the original spelling. It is also 
worth noting that, while the name given to the 
song is the same as that in the ‘ Museum,’ the air 
is called ‘The Happy Trio,’ and the title over the 
music is ‘The Happy Topers.’ While, apparently, 
thoroughly exclusive in reference to the songs 
specially written for his publication, Thomson 
seems to have rioted in exuberant ingenuity round 
this fascinating lyric reproduced from Johnson. It 
may be added that the reading as given in the 
editions of Burns prepared respectively by Hogg 
and Motherwell and the late Mr. Scott Douglas is 
that of Johnson, Currie, and Thomson. According 
to them all ‘‘ Rob and Allan cam to see,” and the 
visit became a joyous feast, as is dramatically 
indicated in superb Bacchanalian fashion. 

Another variation on the original text of the 
song occurs in modern editions. In Johnson the 
last stanza is :— 

Wha first shall rise to gang awa, 
A cuckold, coward loun is he ! 
Wha first beside his chair shall fa’, 
He is the king among us three. 
Here, again, Johnson, Ourrie, and Thomson are 
agreed, while Hogg and Motherwell have ‘‘ last” 
for first in the third line, and Scott Douglas gives 
the original reading. To be successful in getting 
“fou” is perhaps a more grateful tribute to the 
influence of the jolly god than to be able to resist 
him throughout a protracted sitting, and this is 
probably the idea that underlies the version of the 
original text. Tomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B 


Fauntieroy (8 x. 173, 246).—I am very 
much obliged to C. M. P. for his kind communica- 
tion of the advertisement of the sale by auction of 
Fauntleroy’s Brighton house. My informant as to 
its identity was a gentleman whom I never knew 
otherwise than as “the French Oaptaic.” He was 
a conspicuous figure on the Brighton “front” 
twenty years or more ago; at that time also a 
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constant frequenter of the chess-room at the 
Brighton Free Library. He was a gentlemanly 
man, of a tall, Quixotic figure, as often as not 
wearing clothes of an ultra-French cut, and with 
the red ribbon of the Legion of Honour at his 
button-hole. My impression is that he may have 
been a cavalry officer under Louis Philippe. At 
all events, I understood him to have been on duty 
at the transfer of the ashes of Napoleon to the 
Invalides. Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


Mepizvat Accounts (8 S, xi. 48),—The 
further question arises, What did the executors do 
with their three hundred pitchers when they got 
them? It looks almost as if a cross-reference to 
‘Coronation Mugs’ (8 S, x. 436, 524) would not 
be out of place. 2d V. 


Queen Eleanora’s executors’ accounts were pub- 
lished under the editorship of Mr. Beriah Botfield. 
See Miss Strickland’s ‘ Queens of England.’ 


Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


Hayne: Haynes (8" §, x, 515; xi. 37, 150). 
—I presume your correspondent Mr. O. R. 
Hatnes possesses a copy of the will of his ancestor, 
the famous Dr, Simon Heynes. If not, I have a 
pretty full abstract, which I could let him see. It 
is dated 17 July, 1552 (P.C.C. 29, Powell). The 
will of his widow, Joan Yale, is dated 7 February, 
1585/6 (P.C.C, 28, Spencer). 

Cuas. J, 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


In Pennsylvania surnames of German origin 
have often been thoroughly Anglicized, and now 
but slightly resemble their original forms, A pro- 
minent family has for much more than a century 
been known as Hain, but the name is believed 
originally to have been Hoehn. In another county 
there is a Mr. Haines, whose father invariably 
wrote his name Haintz. As the writer is person- 
ally familiar with the signature of both father and 
son, this statement may be taken as absolutely 
correct, J. H. D. 

Lancaster, Pa. 


Tue or (8" §. ix. 324; 
x. 261, 325, 405).—I am deeply indebted to 
D. M. R. and to Mr. Arraur Mayatt for their 
kind, courteous, and considerate communications. 
Their proffered inches are delectably acceptable. 
It follows, of course, that I greedily covet whole 
ells upon ells of similar matter ; failing which, the 
smallest contributions will always be thankfully 
received and duly appreciated. 


THomas J. Jeaxes. 
Tower House, New Hampton. 


Rev. Tuomas Lockey (8 S. xi. 49, 


176).—Many thanks to Mr. Hirwewt for his 
information, Perhaps he could tell me something | 


about the following. An ancestor of mine who 
lived in the district of Northfield, and who was 
born 1713/4 and died in 1777, also bore the 
Christian name of Lockey (Hill). He belonged to 
the parish of Clent in 1738 and Alvechurch in 
1759-60. I have thought that there may have 
been some connexion between him and the Rev. 
Thomas Lockey Soley, on account of the unusual 
Christian name of Lockey. I have not been able 
to ascertain how my ancestor acquired it. 
F. Hitt. 


Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses’ states that he was 
son of John Soley, of Kidderminster, co. Wor- 
cester, armiger, and that he was of Wadham 
College, Oxford, matriculated 17 Feb., 1720/1, 
age seventeen ; B.O.L. 1728. E. A. Fry, 

172, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 


Parstey: 1Ts Fotx-tore (8 xi, 124).— 
There can be no doubt that in the passage quoted 
parsley is meant. All the plants named, willow, 
dogtree, hemlock, yew, thorn, and also parsley, 
are in one way or other associated with death and 
the grave ; willow alone is, in addition, an emblem 
of unhappy love. The meaning of the passage, 
therefore, is plain ; the speaker is willing to die, if 
so his lady chooses, but not to die —s > 


Cuaworta (8 xi. 128).—With reference to 
the query of Dx ta Pore about a daughter of Sir 
Richard Pole, I should like to ask when did the 
mistake (for such I conclude it to be, see G. E. C.’s 
‘Complete Peerage,’ vol. vii. p. 39, s.v, “ Salis- 
bury ”) originate of identifying the husband of 
Margaret Plantagenet, daughter of George, Duke 
of Clarence, with the Richard Pole who was killed 
at Pavia, 1525? This identification is stated in 
a pedigree on p. 347 of S. R. Gardiner’s ‘ Student's 
History of England,’ Longmans, 1890. Sizo. 


The arms of Sir Richard Delapoole, whose 
daughter Margaret married Sir Thomas Chaworth, 
Knt., were Azure, two bars nébulé or. He was 
probably connected with the Delapole family of 
Kingston-upon-Hull, co. York. William Delapole, 
of that place, bore the same arms except that the 
bars were wavy. Sir Richard Pole, K.G., husband 
of Lady Margaret Plantagenet, was the son of Sir 
Geffrey Poole, Knt., co. Buckingham, his arms 
being Per pale or and sable, a saltire engrailed, 
counterchanged. De ta will see that they 
were not identical. Joun 


Rosert Perreau §, xi. 148).—Mr. Wheat- 
ley, in his ‘London Past and Present,’ ii, 122, 
gives, under the heading ‘‘ Golden Square,” an 
excellent account of this unfortunate man :— 

“Robert Perreau, who, with his brother Daniel, was 
executed for forgery, January 17, 1776, was an * apothe- 
cary’ (i.¢., general medical practitioner) in this square, 
He must have been in large practice, as Henry Drum- 
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mond, the banker, to whom the forged bond was made 
over, deposed that he knew him ‘ from being apothecary 
to several families’ he was connected with. e case is 
remembered from the respectability of the criminals, 
and from the mysterious share which a certain Mrs. 
Margaret Caroline Rudd, who was credited with irre- 
sistible powers of fascination, had in the crime, This 
was, of course, sufficient to make Boswell obtain an 
introduction, and he gave such an account of the inter- 
view as led Jobnson to declare that he envied him his 
acquaintance with her, and on another occasion be eaid 
he should have visited her himself were it not that ‘ now 
they have a trick of putting everything into the news- 
papers.’ The brothers were twins and greatly attached 
to each other. They stood together, hand in hand, in 
the fatal cart, and so remained for half a minute after 
it had — Ce by under them. Three years after- 
wards Mra, Rudd died in this square in very distressed 
circumstances,” 

The affair excited much public interest, and 
occasioned a large number of tracts and pamphlets, 
of which a list occupies nearly two columns in 
Bohn’s ‘ Lowndes,’ iii., 1833. Further particulars 
will be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine, xlv. 
148, 278, 603 ; xlvi. 23, 44; and the ‘ Annual 
Register’ for 1775, pp. 222-233. 


W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 
Robert Perrean was “ unf 


” inasmuch 


as he was hung with his twin brother Daniel for 
forgery on Wednesday, 17 Jan., 1776. 


Their 
trial made a sensation at the time, and a fall 
account of it is given in the ‘ Annual Register’ for 
1775. Their execution may be said to have sealed 
the fate of Dr. Dodd, as the king refused to respite 
the latter, saying : “ If I reprieve Dr. Dodd, I shall 
be considered the murderer of the Perreaus.” 
H. 8. V.-W. 


“The case of the twin brothers Perreau in 1776 was 
long the talk of the town. It evoked: much public 
sympathy, as they were deemed to be the dupes of a 
certain Mrs. Rudd, who lived with Daniel Perreau, and 
passed as his wife. Daniel was a man of reputed good 
means, with a house in Harley Street, which he kept up 
well, His brother, Robert Perreau, was a surgeon, en- 

ying a large practice, and residing in Golden Square. 

Che forged deed was a bond for 7,500l., purporting to be 
signed by William Adair, a well-known agent. Daniel 
Perreau handed this to Robert Drummond Perreau, who 
carried it to the bank, when its validity was questioned, 
and the brothers, with Mrs. Rudd, were arrested on sus- 
Picion of forgery. Daniel, on his trial, solemnly declared 
that he bad received the instrument from Mre. Rudd; 
Robert's defence was that he had no notion the document 
was forged. Both were, however, convicted of knowingly 
uttering the counterfeit bond. It was, however, found 
impossible to prove Mrs. Rudd’s complicity in the trans- 
action, and she was acquitted. The general feeling was, 
however, so strong that she was the guilty pereon, that 
the unfortunate Perreaus became a centre of interest. 
Strenuous efforts were made to obtain a reprieve for 
them. Robert Perreau’s wife went, in deep mourning, 
accompanied by her three children, to sue for pardon on 

ir knees from the queen. Seventy-two leading bankers 
and merchants signed a petition in his favour, which was 
or to the king two days before the execution, 


all to no purpose. Bo’ 


brothers suffered the | 


extreme penalty at Tyburn on the 17th ame, 1774, 
before an enormous multitude, estimated at 30,000. They 
asserted their innocence to the last.”—‘The Chronicles 
of Newgate,’ by Major Arthur Griffiths, Chapman & 
Hall, new edition, 1884, chap, xii. p. 310. 
W. Sxves, M.D., F.S.A. 
Gosport, Hants. 
[Many replies to the same effect are acknowledged.) 


Henrietta Mania (8 §. xi. 128).—If J. T., 
of Beckenham, will turn to Drake’s ‘ Hundred of 
Blackheath,’ p. 65 n., he will find that his black- 
letter Book of Common Prayer is not peculiar 
respecting Queen Mary. The ‘Register of Baptisms 
in Exeter Cathedral’ contains the following, viz. : 
“ Henrietta, daughter of our Sovereign Lord King 
Charles and our gracious Queen Mary, was baptized 
the 21 July, 1644.” The queen at this time was 
styled Mary, and her cavaliers, who had marched 
with her to join the king at Oxford, would charge 
shouting, “ God for Queen Mary.” T. J. 


I have the first edition of the present service- 
book, 1662, and in the litany the prayer for the 
royal family is: “ That it may please thee to bless 
and preserve our gracious Queen Catherine, Mary 
the Queen Mother, James Duke of York, and all 
the Royal Family.” JosePH Bearp. 

Ealing. 

I think J. T. will find that the wife of Charles I, 
was always spoken of by the name of Mary only 
in the issues of the Book of Common Prayer which 
appeared during Charles’s reign. In the edition 
thereof of 1662, which was used for the sealed 
copies, she is described as “ Mary the Queen 
Mother.” I quote the reprint published by Joseph 
Masters in 1848. Epwarp Peacock. 


Miss Agnes Strickland, in her ‘ Lives of the 
Queens of England,’ vol. iv. p. 225, wrote, under 
the year 1643: ‘The word of the cavalier charge 
was ‘God for Queen Mary,’ the name by which 
Henrietta Maria was then known in England.” 

Everar>D Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Army Lists or THe Great Crvin War (8® 
S. x. 456).—If your correspondent has access to 
Sprigge’s ‘ Englands Recovery,’ small folio, 1647, 
he will find on pp. 325-31 a list of the officers of 
Fairfax’s army, containing about two hundred and 
eighty names, Ricnarp H. Taoryton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Guost-Names (8" §. xi. 64, 134).—It is possible 
that I may be able to throw some light on the 
source from which Knathia Sarah Maw, who, 
C. ©. B. tells us, lies buried in the churchyard of 
Belton, in the Isle of Axholme, derived her name. 
Your correspondent’s communication has brought 
to my mind a story which I heard my father tell 
concerning Henry Dalton, of Knaith, near Gains- 
borough—Squire Dalton men called him. So 
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aniversal was this that I believe very few persons 
except those who received letters a bim knew 
his Obristian name. On one occasion the squire 
stood godfather for a daughter of one of his tenants ; 
but when he offered to do so, he arranged that be 
should select the name to be given in baptism. 
When the godparents were standing around the 
font, and the officiating minister asked the name 
of the child, Mr. Dalton handed to him a slip of 
oe on which was written the name Knathia, 
8 it possible the person buried in Belton Church- 
yard was this little baby? She may have been a 
daughter of hers, or some one who was called after 
her. I donot know when Mr. Dalton died, but I 
think about the year 1820. I am nearly sure that 
he was dead in 1824, for I have good reason for 
thinking that my grandfather, Thomas Peacock, was 
at his friend’s funeral, and he himself died in the 
summer of that year, Epwarp Peacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Tae Latin Litayy S. xi, 142).—Can 
Dr. Sparrow Simpson say whether the Latin 
sermons preached before Convocation have been 
published, especially the discourse delivered by 
the Hon, and Rev. Samuel Waldegrave in 1839? 


Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings, 


Ivscription S, xi. 88, 175).—Mr. Wat- 
FoRD’s attempted solution will scarcely pass. If 
it were permissible to alter words, any inscription 
could be made to mean anything we like. It is 
very certain that the solution and meaning are not 
those so confidently assumed by this correspondent. 

Patrick Maxwell, 


Tar Cavt, Sitty-How, or Sitty-Hoop (8" 
xi. 144).—Cauls are still advertised for sale, In 
the Bazaar, Friday, 15 March, 1895, there ap- 
peared the following announcement : “ Medical.— 
Obild’s caul for sale, price 51. or offers.—Address 
Wilson, 1, Cromwell Terrace, Boulevard, Hull.” 
A week later, Friday, 22 March, another caul was 
advertised in the same paper: “ Child’s caul for 
eale, price or offers. Derbys. —7384r.” The 
figures followed by the letter R are the number of 
the advertiser at the publishing office of the 
Bazaar. 

The Lincolnshire superstitions I have collected 
on this subject differ on one point from those of 
J. T. F. According to my informants, when a baby 
is born with a caul, the caul should always be care- 
fully preserved. It ensures luck to the person who 
has possession of it as well as to the child. No one 
who carries a caul with him can die by drowning. 
Moreover, a caul will show the state of health of 
its original owner, for while be is well it exhibits 
no change from its ordinary condition, but let him 
fall ill, and then it shrivels and shrinks together, 
“wizenin’ awaay to o’must nowt,” an assertion 


quite in opposition to “It ’ll go damp always if he 
ails anything.” 

In Denmark the caul of a foal has also occult 
properties. If a woman creep under one when it 
is extended on four sticks she will escape the 
pains of child-birth, but this exemption is bought 
at the expense of her children’s happiness, for her 
sons will be were-wolves, and her daughters night- 
hags. Of. ‘A Danish Parsonage,’ p. 155. 

Since writing the above note I have learnt the 
following from M. H., a well-educated woman 
of abou: thirty, who says she does not believe in 
any superstition :— 

“ T was born with a caul over my face, like a veil; but 
it was lost, and could not be found again, They thought 
that very likely the doctor took it to sell. Cauls are 
sold, or used to be, especially to sea-captains. People 
say no ship will ever sink which has one on board, When 
I mentioned to an old woman at home that I had been 
born with one, but that it was not kept, she told me I 
should always be unlucky for want of it—not that I be- 
lieve in such things myself, though I have bad a good 
many illnesses, so it isno wonder I am delicate, They eay, 
too, I shall be a wanderer; but I don’t know that I have 

me about more than other people. The old woman 

eclared she should always make her son take his caul 
about with him, to be safe, even if he was only going out 
visiting. It could be kept in the leaves of a book, She 
did say something about cauls withering up, but I forget 
what it was, because I was laughing at her.” 

It is curious that ‘‘ between the leaves of a book” 
was spoken of as a secure place for preserving the 
caul ; one would imagine it would be safer worn 
as an amulet. Perhaps the book — to be a 
religious one. M. G. W. P. 


Tue Use or Hoty Water in THe Ancrican 
Cuvurcn §S. xi. 85, 158).—St. Alban’s, Hol- 
born, may be the first Anglican church to introduce 
the ceremonial use of holy water in the public 
service; but I remember that in 1872, just a 
quarter of a century since, at the parish church of 
Ardeley, in Hertfordshire, holy water was pro- 
vided in a stoup at the entrance of the church, and 
its use recommended to all worshippers. The 
vicar, with whom I had the pleasure of staying 
for a few days in the above year, was the late Rev. 
Wm. Wyndham Malet, who was appointed to the 
living by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s in 
1843, and held it till his death on 12 June, 1885, 
at the age of eighty-two. He was one of the best 
parish priests I ever knew, a gentleman and a 
scholar, with a great influence—exerted always in 
the interest of piety and morality—over his 
parishioners, Besides the use of holy water, he 
used to ring the Angelus bell at the appointed 
hours every day throughout the year, as I recorded 
in ‘N. & Q.’ in 1873 or 1874, when a correspond- 
ence on the subject was going on. How long 
before 1872 he had adopted these practices I can- 
not say, but I believe for several years. Mr. Malet 
was also one of the first in his neighbourhood to 
revive the recitation of matins and evensong daily 
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in his church ; and when a petition was got up to 
Convocation to sanction the use of a shortened 
form at these services, he wrote, in reply to a re- 
Conger he would sign it, that he would willingly 
o 80, a8 he had himself adopted such a plan for 
many years, and most of his clerical neighbours 
had so shortened their daily services that they had 
come to have none at all. W. R. Tare. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Forx-tore (8 S. xi. 165).—With 
reference to the note by Mr. J. Puiart, Jun., on 
this subject, I send the following extract from 
‘Thirty Years Ago; or, Reminiscences of the 
Early Days of Coffee-Planting in Ceylon,’ by H. D. 
Millie (Colombo, 1878) :— 

“Avery good a of finding the time is to examine 
the eye of a cat. I became aware of this one day by 
chance. The natives are quick at telling the ‘time of 
day,’ by what means I do not know, unless by habit and 
8 sort of natural instinct. Any way, it used to be a 
common practice in a matter-of-course way to a-k your 
servant what o’clock it was, and one generally got a 

retty correct answer. When the sun was going down 

would measure his shadow, in fact make himeelf a 
sort of temporary sun-dial. One cloudy day, on putting 
the usual question, ‘What o’clock is it?’ there was no 
reply, but immediately such a rushing and tumbling all 
over the house commenced, with shouts of * Catch the 
cat; master wants to know what’s the clock.’ On 
demanding an explanation of this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding, the cat was brought, and the true time of day 
at once declared. It was then brought to my notice that 
in the morning the pupil of the cat’s eye was quite 
round, gradually decreasing, until at noon it was a small 
streak, just like a hair, after which it again enlarged 
towards evening.” 

Mr. Millie was writing, I may say, of a period 
fifty years ago. I am not aware whether the prac- 
tice to which he alludes still survives in Ceylon. 

Donatp Feacuson. 

5, Bedford Place, Croydon. 


“Lazy Lawrence” (8 xi. 189).—Miss 
Edgeworth wrote a story entitled ‘ Lazy Lawrence,’ 
which can still be purchased, with ‘ Simple Susan’ 
and several others, of Messrs. Warne ; but I do 
not know if this is what is required, for there is no 
reference to “ of Lubberland ” in it. 

H. Peer. 

This individual was the hero of an Aldermary 
Churchyard chap-book, of which a description was 
given by Mr. Halliwell in his ‘Catalogue of Chap- 
books, Garlands, and Popular Histories,’ 1849, 
“hee: It was one of the most popular books of 
ts class, and was many times reprinted during the 
last century. W. F. Pripgavx, 


See ‘ Kentish Sayings,’ 6 S. v. 266, 474; vi. 
78, 117, 299 ; and ‘ Lazy Lawrence,’ 7 S. xi. 4, 
115, 212, 415, at which last reference Mr. Birxk- 
Beck Terry refers to an old chap-book in his 

ion, entitled “The History of Lawrence 
, containing his Birth and Slothful Breeding ; 


how he served the Schoolmaster, his Wife, the 

Squire’s Cook, and the Farmer, which, by the laws 

of Lubberland was accounted high treason.” 
Cever et Avupax. 


HaperpasHer (1" S. ii. 167, 253 ; v. 137, 402 ; 
vi. 17, 111; x. 304, 415, 475 ; xi. 312; 34S. i. 
385; xii. 102; 4" S. viii. 145, 270; x. 304; 6 
S. x. 286; 8 S. x. 520).—Whence does Riley 
get his information as to the texture of hapertas ? 
He gives no authority ; and his definition strikingly 
resembles the traditional one of haberject. The 
mention of the latter (along with “dyed cloths and 
russets””) in Henry III.’s confirmation of Magna 
Carta suggests its being of native manufacture ; 
while hapertas was clearly made abroad. To 
trace haberdasher to hapertas was, at the date of 
Riley’s ‘Glossary’ (1862), to explain notum per 
ignotum ; but I cannot but believe that one of the 
many English and Anglo-French books published 
during a generation must contain the word hapertas, 
and that inquiry in your columns will elicit the 
reference, and give a distinct clue to its meaning 
and derivation. A 

Oxford, 


“Freer anp Fier” x. 76, 166, 339, 
422; xi. 17, 113, 175).—A fall account of this 
phrase is to be found in the ‘New English 
Dictionary’ (s.v. “‘Flet”). It is there stated 
that “fire and flet” is an expression very fre- 
quently occurring in wills of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, with the meaning “fire and house-room.” 
A quotation is given from a will, dated 1539, 
“My wife to have fyre and fleete in my haule 
and kechin.” let in the sense of “ house, home,” 
is very common in law phrases in Old English, in 
Old Frisian, and in Icelandic. Ducange (3. v, 
“ Flet”) cites a passage from ‘Leges Burgorum 
Scotic.,’ cap. 25, § 2:— 

“Salvo hoc quod uxor ejusdem defuncti desponsata, 
tota vita sua, quandiu erit vidua, interiorem partem 
domus capitalis, que dicitur Flet, tenebit,” 

A. L, Maruew. 

Oxford, 


Although agreeing with your correspondent Ma. 
Birxseck Terry's interpretation of these terms, 
I may state that in the probate of a will dated 
1587 I have met with the word “ Ferry” (alluding 
to one over the river Severn), spelt a 


CassiTer Street, Bopmin (8 S. x. 514).— 
It would be interesting to know in what language 
this name means ‘‘ Woodland Street.” Certainly 


not in Cornish. Joun Hopson Matruews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff, 


Starrorp O'Brian Dantet RickeTsov 
(8 S. x. 517).—For a note on a play written by 
Lord Houghton and Stafford O'Brian, entitled 


‘A Knock at the Door; or, Worsted worke 
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Wonders,’ which was acted at Oastle Ashby, 
2 January, 1846, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. xi. 105. 
Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Invottation” (8 §, xi. 107).—For a dic- 
tionary see Hofman’s ‘ Lex. Univ.,’ s. v. “ Inval- 
tatio,” with reference to “Vultus.” Ducange 
(abridgment by Maigne d’Arnis), has :— 

“ Invultare—Vultum effingere; donner une forme 
(Mart. Vict.). De iis dicetur qui ad artes magicas causa 
alicui docendi (cor. nocendi) confugiunt; envoiter 
(a. 1371).” 

Also :— 

“ Vultivolt.—Incantatorum species, sorte d’enchanteurs, 
envodteurs, L'espéce d’enchantement mis en pratique 
par cette classe de prétendus magiciens, consistait a 
figurer en cire molle celui qu’on voulait enchanter, et 4 
enfoncer des épingles dans l'image obtenue.”’ 

The complete edition will, of course, contain 
many more particulars, specially Hofman states :— 

“Sic Joannam Reginam, Philippi Pulchri Gallie 
Regis uxorem, a Guichardo, epiecopo Trecensi, invul- 
tatam esse, et hac invultatione periisse, testes quosdam 
asseverasse, refert Car. du Freene, * Glossar.’” 

John of Salisbury, ‘De Nugis Curialium,’ |. i. 
¢. xii., in a chapter concerning various forms of 
enchantment, notices the vultivoli. 

From the frequent notice in classical writers, I 
presume that there will be some reference to this 
form of magic in Smith’s ‘ Classical Dictionary.’ 

Ep. MarsHatt. 

Ducange’s ‘Glossarium’ has, “ Invultare, Ivul- 
tuare, Vultum effingere.” Also, “ Invultuor, 
Prestigiator, qui ad artes magicas vultus effingit ”’; 
and Invultus, Invualtuorum prestigie.” Vul- 
tivolt is explained as “qui ad affectus hominum 
immutandos, in molliori materia, cera forte vel 
lima, eorum, quos pervertere nituntur, effigies 
exprimunt.” 

There is an apt quotation s, ‘* Valtivoli” from 
Ovid's Heroides ’:— 

Devovet absentes, simulacraque cerea fingit, 
Et miserum tenues in jecur urget acus. 
Cf. also vultuarius and vultuare. 

Lenormant, in ‘Chaldean Magic,’ gives the 
following formuls, from an Accadian incantation : 

** He who forges images, he who bewitches, the male- 
volent aspect, the evil eye, the malevolent mouth, the 
malevolent tongue, the malevolent lip, the finest sorcery, 
Spirit of the heavens, conjure it! Spirit of the earth, 
conjure it !"—Ch, i. p. 5. 

F, Brrxsece Terry. 


*Matry Les’ S. x. 336).—This query, 
which does not appear to have been answered, is 
recalled to my mind by the occurrence of a stanza 
from the song referred to in an article on Mr. 
Henley’s new edition of Burns, in the Saturday 
Review for 6 March, where it is stated that the 
date of the song is “about 1746.” The stanza 
quoted runs thus :— 


The trooper turned himself about, 

And on the Irish shore 
He has given the bridle reins a shake, 

Saying, “ Adieu for evermore, 

My dear, 

Adieu for evermore.” 
In Burns’s ‘ Farewell’ (tune, “‘ It was a’ for our 
rightfu’ king”) this stanza reappears, slightly 
altered :— 


He turn’d him right, and round about, 
Upon the Irish shore ; 
And gae his bridle-reins a shake, 
With adieu for evermore, 
My dear; 
With adieu for evermore. 
In the ‘‘ Aldine” edition of Burns there is this 
note to the poem: “ It seems very doubtful how 
much, even if any part of this song was written 
by Burns. It occurs in the ‘ Musical Museum, 
p. 513, but not with his name.” It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the verse quoted occurs, 
again slightly altered, in one of the songs in Scott's 
Rokeby ’:— 
He turn’d his charger as he spake 
Upon the river shore, 
He gave the bridle-reins a shake, 
Said, ‘‘ Adieu for everm ore 
a ve! 
And adieu for evermore.” 
It would be interesting to know who is the author 
of a song that has thus haunted two famous poets. 
Perhaps Mr. Henley gives his name. Will some 
one kindly say ? B. 


Lanpevarp Fort, Surrotk §, x. 515; 
xi. 35, 96).—In the list of governors of the above 
fort is Capt. Nathaniel Darell, in 1667. This 
officer was Lieutenant-governor of Guernsey from 
1661 to 1664. His father, also a Nathaniel 
Darell, had held the same office some forty years 
earlier, and in 1624 married Anne de Beauvoir, 
of this island. G. E. Les. 

Guernsey. 


Masor J. H. Lestie will find some historical 
information about Landguard Fort in the ‘ Suffolk 
Directory.’ In the edition for 1855 it is stated 
that the first fort was built “about the beginning 
of the reign of Charles I.,” and had four bastions, 
called the King’s, Queen's, Warwick's, and Hol- 
land’s, each mounting fifteen large guns. Murray's 
‘ Eastern Counties,’ 1892 (not a trustworthy book) 
says the fort was built “in the reign of James I.,” 
whereas the present fort was constructed in 1718. 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


In Kirby’s ‘ Suffolk Traveller’ occurs the follow- 
ing passage, referring to the chapel in Landguard 
fort :— 

“It by th of the Bish f Norwich 
tember, 7 of No as within 
his jurisdiction.” 
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The registrar of the diocese writes :— 

“Bishop Samuel Harsnett was Bishop of Norwich 
from 1614 to 1628, I have searched carefully through 
the Register of his Acts, and find no mention whatever 
made by him of a chapel in Landguard Fort,” 

Can any one throw light on the above differences ? 
It is beyond all doubt that there was a chapel in 
the fort. 

Information of any description is asked for about 
any of the following, who were, in the years stated 
against their names, governors of this fort :— 

1711. Gwyn Vaughan. 

1718. Capt. Bacon Maurice. 

1744. Mordaunt Cracherode. 

1753. Lord George Beauclerck. 

1769. Lieut.-General Robert Armiger, colonel 
of the 40th Regiment. 

1771. Lieut.-General Sir John Clavering, K.B., 
colonel of the 52nd Foot. 

1776. Lieut.-General Sir A. Mackay, colonel of 
the 21st Foot. 

1789. Major-General Harry Trelawny. 

1800. Lieut.-General David Dundas. 

1801. Lieut,-General Cavendish Lister. 

J. H. Lestie, Major R.A. 

Manor End, Felixstowe. 


*Scor” as a Horse's Name xi. 46).— 
In November last I asked in the ‘ Notes and 
Queries’ column of the Norfolk Chronicle if the 
name Scot for horses was still in use in Norfolk, as 
in the time of Chaucer’s Reeve. I annex the 
reply, which appeared in the Norfolk Chronicle of 
December 5 last, which may interest Pror. Skear. 


“Mr. James Hooper, in his quotations from the 
‘Canterbury Tales’ and the annotated edition of Bell's 
‘Chaucer,’ has done good service in directing attention 
to a fact that had almost been lost sight of. The name 
‘Scot’ is undoubtedly still in common use for farm horses 
in Norfolk and Suffolk. 1 will not go so far as to say that 
there is scarcely a farm in the counties named in which one 
of the horses is not called ‘ Scot,’ but there are a great 
many farms where ‘Scots’ may be found. At several of 
the agricultural sales last Michaelmas the name appeared 
in the catalogues. Writing from memory, I believe that 
a ‘Scot’ was disposed of at Mr. Rinder’s sale at Bow- 
thorpe ; and as recently as 21 November, among the cart 
horses and colts sold at Messrs, Spelman’s Norwich horse 
sale, a bay mare named ‘Scot’ was among the lots 
offered. Mr. Hooper has not asked why the name has 
been so popular with Norfolk people for so long a time ; 
had he done so I should not have been able to answer 
that question —FAaRMER.” 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


At p. 638 of the Century for February, 1889 
(vol. xxxvii. No. 4), considerable prominence is 
given to the name “ Scott” (sic), as that of a mule 
taking part in the performance of a negro musical 
pastoral: ‘* Loos’ Mule. Hong-g-g-kee ! Hong- 
&-g-kee !—honk !—erhonk !—erhoak !—erhonk 
He is first admonished to “Git up Scott !” and 
finally, having apparently lashed out at his driver 


on being turned “ loos’,” imprecated, in large caps., 
with : “* Whoa Scott !!! Mule, ef dem heels had er 
hit me, I’d er bust yo’ wide opun wid er rock ! 
Dern er fool, anyhow!” Tuomas J, Jakes, 


Lerrer From Exizaseta, Harvey, To 
ner Faruer xi. 106).—Although Mr. 
Cuas, Wist's communication as above might have 
had a better heading, suggestive of the subject of 
this interesting epistle, he has done good service 
in making the latter public, throwing as it does 
some light on the unhappy relations which existed 
between Thomas, second Earl of Stamford, and his 
first wife—a subject hitherto involved in much 
confusion and doubt, both as to the persons and 
the circumstances, and upon which, not very long 
since, I had some correspondence with my friend 
G. E. C. in connexion with his ‘Complete Peer- 
age,’ now happily closely approaching completion. 
It has long been a vexed question whether these 
matrimonial differences were with the first or the 
second wife, and consequently as to the author of 
the fire at the earl’s Leicestershire seat. This 
confusion was in a great measure due as well to 
the absence as to the incorrectness of certain dates, 
and the other inaccuracies in the statements of 
those who have attempted to deal with the sub- 
ject. Nichols, as quoted by your correspondent 
from the ‘ History of Leicestershire,’ has, by reason 
of the date he assigns to the incident, attributed 
the origin of the Bradgate House conflagration to 
the second wife, although from the context he 
evidently (and rightly) intended otherwise. The 
Rev. J. Curtis, in his ‘ Topographical History’ of 
the same county (1831), as well as Throsby, 
whom he quotes, gives an almost entirely different 
version of the matter, as follows :— 

“(Bradgate House] was built in the early part of the 
sixteenth century by 'homas, Lord Grey, second Marquis 
of Dorset, and was occupied by his descendants as their 
chief seat until the beginning of the last century, when, 
according to a tradition in the neighbourhood, it was 
set on fire by the wife of the Earl of Suffolk at the 
instigation of her sister. The story is thus told by 
Throsby : ‘Some time after the Earl had married, he 
brought his lady to his seat at Bradgate; her sister 
wrote to her desiring to know how she liked her habita- 
tion and the country she was in. The Countess of Suffolk 
wrote for answer, “that the house was tolerable; that 
the country was a forest, and the inhabitants all brutes.” 
The sister in consequence, by letter, desired her “to set 
fire to the house and run away by the light of it.”’” 


The second Earl of Stamford married, first, in 
1674, or more probably in the spring of 1675, 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir Daniel Harvey, 
of Combe-Nevill, in Kingston, co. Surrey, Knt., 
Ambassador to Turkey (who died there August, 
1672, «et, 41), by his wife Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Edward, second Lord Montagu of 
Boughton, in Weekley, co. Northampton. She was 
born probably c. September, 1656, and appears to 
have been a remarkably handsome woman. There 
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are portraits of her, engraved respectively by 
Thompson after Lely, and (in mezzotint) by Becket 
after Wissing. In a satire in verse, entitled ‘ The 
Ladies’ March,’ and dated 16 Feb., 1681, contained 
in a 4to. volume, being a MS. collection of poems, 
songs, &c., by the witty writers of Charles II.’s 
reigo, she is thus noticed :— 

Stamford’s Countess led the van 

Tallest of the caravan 

She who nere wants white or red* 

Nor just pretence to keep her bed.t 

According to a letter from James Frasert to Sir 
Robert Southwell at King’s Weston, co. Gloucester, 
dated 8 Sept., 1687, the countess was buried the 
previous night. She appears to have had two 
sons and a daughter Diana, ali of whom died 
young. Segar (‘Bar. Gen.,’ ed. Edmondson), 
however, incorrectly assigns the latter to the earl’s 
second wife, 

He married, secondly, c. March, 1690/1, Mary, 
second daughter and coheir of Joseph Maynard, of 
Gunnersbary, co, Middlesex, Esq., who survived 
him, and died at her house in Great Russell Street, 
Bioomsbury, same county, 10 Nov., 1722, aged 
fifty-one, and was buried with her said husband 
(who died 31 Jan., 1719/20, aged sixty-seven), at 
Bradgate with M.I. She left no issue surviving, 
buat is stated by Nichols to have had a son, born 
(23 Dec.), 1696, who died in infancy. 

Lady Elizabeth Harvey, the author of the letter 
as above, survived her husband about thirty years, 
and was buried in the vault of Sir Ralph Win- 
wood at St. Bartholomew’s-the-Less, London, 
16 July, 1702. 

I may add that the important words so pro- 
vokingly wanting in the transcript of this letter, 
through a defect in the original, appear to be 
“‘anxious” and “cancelled.” The word “ pay” 
therein is possibly a misreading of “ Gray.” 

W.1 V. 


Tue Lapwine as A Warer-Discoverer S. 
xi, 48).—The “legend” about which your corre- 
spondent makes inquiry was known to Thomas 
Moore, for in ‘The Light of the Haram,’ which 
forms a part of ‘ Lalla Rookb,’ towards the end, is 
the following stanza from Nourmahal’s song to 
Selim :— 

Come, if the love thou hast for me 

Is pure and fresh as mine for thee,— 

Fresh as the fountain under ground, 

When first ’tis by the lapwing found. 
A note explains: “The hudhud, or lapwing, is 
supposed to have the power of discovering water 
under ground.” These words so closely correspond 


* Alluding to her complexion. 

+ If, as seems likely, this refers to her being frequently 
enceinte, it would imply that there had been cohabitation 
between husband and wife probably up to this date. 


with Dr. Brewer’s, quoted from the ‘ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable,’ as to point to the original source 
of Dr. Brewer’s statement. My copy of Moore’s 
‘Poems’ is published by W. P. Nimmo, but is not 
dated. F. ©. Birxseck Terry, 


In that remarkable Oriental poem or romance 
a ‘Lalla Rookh,’ published in 1817, 
I find :— 

Come, if the love thou hast for me 

Is pure and fresh as mine for thee,— 

Fresh as the fountain under ground, 

When first ’tis by the lapwing found. 
To this verse the following note is appended : “The 
hudhud, or lapwing, is supposed to have the power 
of discovering water under ground ” (edition 1841, 
vii. 53). Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road, 


I think the hudhud is generally identified with 
the hoopoe. Freytag gives it as lepupa. In the 
‘Arabic Legends of King Solomon’ both he and 
the Queen of Sheba are represented as each having 
a hudhud for water-discovering purposes, and the 
birds play a considerable part in the story. 

J. M. Heatp. 


Mrracte Pray (8 S. x. 276, 364, 422).—See 
also Karl Hase’s book on the subje :t, a translation 
of which was published by Triibner some fifteen 


years ago. Q. V. 


Grorce Moruanp, Senior (8" S. xi. 8, 74, 
147).—This question grows complicated. I had 
carefully compared photographs of the pictures of 
the two laundry girls exhibited in 1867 with the 
pictures now in the National Gallery, and could 
detect no difference. Two correspondents, how- 
ever, state that they are still in the possession of 
Lord Mansfield. So there must be replicas of 
both pictures in addition to the pictures about 
which the correspondence originated. The in- 
genious suggestion that the pictures should be 
described as the Miss Gunnings when sent to the 
exhibition of 1867, and thus secure admission, 
which might otherwise have been denied them, was 
somewhat belated if they were thus described 
when purchased by Lord Mansfield. 

KItLicREw. 


Joun (8 xi. 8,56, 192).—John André, 
son of Anthony André and Marie Louise Girardot, 
was of a most respectable family from Nismes, 
never known—and herein much distinguished from 
the Girardots, who rejoiced in territorial aliases 
innumerable—by any other than their nom de 
famille. His great-grandfather, a merchant and 
banker of Nismes, Jean André (1651-1739), was 
married the year before the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. He bimself was born before the 
centennial anniverary of this ancestor's birth had 
come round, not in 1751, but on 2 May, 1750, and 


} Astaunch royalist, who held some situation in the 
Court of James IL 


was baptized at the French Church of St. Martin 
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Orgars, on 16 May. It would have been un- 
necessary to supplement the reference, suggested 
at p. 56, to Col. Chester’s invaluable ‘ Westminster 
Abbey Registers,’ for his condensed notice of this 
family, were it not that when he penned it the 
ise time and place of John André’s birth and 
Ciptiom had not been ascertained. H. W. 


Sr Costa (8 S. xi. 129, 211).—Mr. 
Michael Costa was elected a member of the Royal 
Society of Musicians of Great Britain in November, 
1847, and signed the roll of membership on 5 Dec. 
following. His signature is “ Michael Andrew 
Agous Costa.” From his nomination paper, and an 
affidavit sworn at Bow Street Police Court by his 
brother Raphael Costa, we learn that Michael 
was born at Naples on 4 Feb., 1808. 

W. H. Commines. 


Dovetas Jerrotp’s Dramatic Works (8 S. 
xi, 21, 211).—Of course John Poole was the author 
of ‘Paul Pry’; but Douglas Jerrold also wrote a 
two-act comedy under the same title, and it was 
produced at the Coburg Theatre by Davidge in 
1826 or 1827. In 1821 Jerrold produced a sketch 
at the Coburg also, called ‘ Peter Paul,’ the name- 

t being that of an inquisitive individual like 
aul Pry. Poole’s play was first produced at the 
Haymarket 13 Sept., 1825. The characters of the 
two Paul Prysare very much alike, but the plots of 
the plays are different. J. A. F. 


Gamparvetta (8 §, xi, 187).—I am not 
certain, but I believe that the eminent artist 
Spiridioni Gambardella is now living near Naples, 
and that be was born in the year 1815. 

W. L. Ruston. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e, 
A Warwickshire Word-Book. By G. F. Northall, 


Two Collections of Derbicisms. By 8. Pegge. Edited 
by Prof. Skeat and T. Hallam. (Same publisher.) 

Lakeland and Iceland. By Rev. T. Ellwood. (Same 
publisher.) 

A Bibliographical List of Works illustrative of the 
Dialect of Northumberland, By R. Oliver Heslop. 
(Same publisher.) 

Wiru these four issues the work of the English Dialect 

Society is brought to a close. No more glossaries are to 

be printed. It now remains for the eighty distinct 

works which it has produced to be digested, codified, 
and condensed, along with the immense mass of illus- 
trative matter independently acquired, into the one 
great consummating work which is now in progress— 
the ‘English Dialect Dictionary.’ All the support, 

uniary and otherwise, given to the pioneer society 
it is hoped will now be transferred to this larger object. 

Prof. Skeat is entitled to look back with legitimate 

pride and satisfaction on the success achieved by the 

Society which he inaugurated, and which but for his 

enthusiasm and public spirit would never have main- 

tained during a period of twenty-three years euch a 


constant supply of invaluable material for the finished | 


building. “ 
gre perennius. 

It is once more made evident by these final issues that 
the work of garnering our folk-speech was undertaken 
not a day too soon. Mr. Hallam, whose death before 
the publication of these volumes was a severe loss to 
the cause of phonetics, tells us that of the Derbyshire 
words collected little more than a century ago by Dr, 
Pegge in one parish, he found on going carefully over 
the same ground quite one-third were altogether for- 
gotten by the present inhabitants. Mr. Northall has 
the same tale to tell as regards Warwickshire. Many 
of the good old words once current are to-day obso- 
lescent, and we may safely say in another generation 
will be obsolete. It is interesting, however, to find that 
a good proportion of Shakepeare’s words which puzzle 
the general reader are still remembered and used by the 

asantry of his native county. Thus “ blood-boltered 
Banquo ” is explained by Laiter, to clot or cohere; deck 
is still a pack of cards, as in ‘3 Hen. VI.,’ V. i. 44; fet 
is still to fetch, as in “ fet from fathers of war-proof’’ 
(‘ Hen, V.,’ III. i. 17); old survives in the sense of 
plentiful, abundant, as in Portia’s “old swearing” 
(‘Merch, of Ven,,’ IV. i. 15); the dowle (or down) 
which fledged Ariel’s plume (‘ Temp.,’ ILI. iii. 65) to-day 
clothes the Warwickshire goslings; and a quat (pustule 
or sore) is still angry when rubbed, as in ‘ Othello,’ 
V.i. 11, But Mr. Northall is mistaken in supposing that 
dich in “* Much good dich thy good heart”’ (‘ Timon,’ 
I. ii. 74) could possibly be the Warwickshire ditch, to 
ingrain or begrime. It stands for dit, a slur of do it, as 
in an old drinking formula, quoted somewhere by Got- 
grave, muskiditee for ‘* much-good-do-it-t'ye.”  Heigth 
(s.¥. H), again, ia not incorrect, but the old classical 
form highth, used by Milton and others, Picksmff, a 
paltry, contemptible person, if a true dialect word, must 
be godfather to one of Dickens's best-known creations, 

Dr, Pegge’s collections of Derbyshire words have the 
advantage of being edited by Prof. Skeat himself from 
a MS. in his possession formerly belonging to Sir F. 
Madden, and he very wisely suppresses the most 
outrageously fantastical of the old doctor's etymological 
speculatione. Diesman’s Day, formerly in use for Inno- 
cents’ Day, is new to us, and suggestive of daysman, if, 
indeed, it be not dismal. Remedy, which we thought 
peculiar to Winchester School, was, it seems, formerly 
in Derbyshire use for a schoolboy’s holiday. The 
specific meaning of “in the evening,”’ attributed to 
belive, by-and-by, which Prof. Skeat considers doubtful 
he may remember is closely paralleled by the old use of 
soon as “ad primam vesperam,” according to Gil. 

Mr. Ellwood’s ‘ Lakeland and Iceland’ is a glossary 
of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and North Lancashire 
words which have affinities with the Old Norse, and 
these he ingeniously traces out. In attermite. for 
instance, a Westmoreland term for one who resembles 
his parents, he clears up a word which escaped the 
acumen of the editor of the ‘Dialect Dictionary.’ It is 
the Icelandic ettar-mét, a family likeness (Cleasby, 760) 
= nothing to do with a poisonous insect (atter- 
mete). 

Mr. Heslop’s very complete list of books which bear 
on the Northumbrian folk-speech evinces the intimate 
of a specialist. 

Vith hearty recognition «f the good work done b 
Dialect Society, we now bid it « grateful atom naa 


egi monumentum,’ he may fairly say, 


Sacramentarium Leonianum. Edited by C, L. Felt 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 

Mr. Fexros’s edition of this ancient Latin ol 

is a worthy companion to Mr. Wilson's ‘ 

mentary, which we noticed two years ago, The “ Leo- 
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nine” sacramentary,. named eo from its having at one time 
been attributed to Leo the Great, is really of uncertain 
authorship. It is a collection from various sources of 
prefacee,” collects, and prayers, redacted and arranged 
according to the Kalendar, Gerbert was of opinion that 
it was made by some private person, probably at Rome, 
for his own use, and Mr. Feltoe is inclined to agree with 
him. The MS. of the work is preserved in the Chapter 
Library at Verona, and is considered by experts to belong 
to the first part of the seventh century, though many 
of the prayers introduced of course belong to an earlier 
date. tt was first printed by Joseph Bianchini in 1735, 
and subsequently by Muratori, Ballerini, Migne, and 
Assemani; but Mr. Feltoe has taken most conscientious 
pains to obtain a thoroughly accurate text, and twice 
visited Verona for the purpose of collating the original 
exemplar. He bas also supplied a general introduction, 
foot-notes dealing with variations of lection, and a useful 
apparatus of comments explaining the more difficult 
allusions, and adducing liels from other sacra- 
mentaries and missals, fe wish he had carried his 
editing a step further, to the extent of supplying some 
unctuation. An involved Latin sentence of a dozen 
ines—and there are many such—without so much as 
a friendly comma to relieve its monotonous length, 
fatigues the eye and overtaxes the attention. 

Among matters of general interest is an apparent 
reference to an early belief that the bodies of St. John 
and St. Paul were buried in the catacombs, occurring 
in a prayer which speaks of “ the victorious members” 
of those saints as hidden “in the very bowels of the 
city ” (“in ipsis visceribus civitatis,” p.34). The ancient 
custom of giving milk and honey to the newly baptized, 
as a token of their mystical admission into the promised 
land, is here still observed (p. 25). Mr. Feltoe brings 
together a large number of instances where the Biblical 
quotations seem to be taken from an earlier version than 
the Vulgate— unless, indeed, these are independent 
translations made by the compiler himself. Enough has 
been said to show that this carefully edited book will be 
of great interest to all students of liturgical antiquities. 
Three photographs are given of the Verona MS, 


Letters, Archaeological and Iistorical, relating to the Isle 
of Wight. By the Rev. E. Boucher James. 2 vols. 
(Frowde. ) 

Wuen Mr. James resigned his fellowship at Queen's 

College, Oxford, for the college living of Carisbrooke, in 

1858, he threw himeelf with characteristic energy into 

the study of his new surroundings, and found never- 

failing subjects of interest in his island home. ‘From 
that time till his decease, in 1892, not a year seems to 

have passsed without his contributing to the local press a 

series of letters on matters of permanent literary import- 

ance. That they vary in value is only what might be 
expected ; but many are scholarly essays and historical 
disquisitions, exhibiting no smell amount of research. 

Whatever be the questions that engaged Mr. James's 

attention—whethber they were biographical, ecclesiastical, 

hagiological, philological, genealogical, or antiquarian, 
provided only they had something to do with the Isle of 

Wight—nothing came amiss to his prolific pen ; streams 

of miscellaneous erudition germane to the matter poured 

forth from his well-stored mind. It was enough that 
any worthy, at any time, or in any wise, had ever come 
into connexion with the favoured isle, by visiting it or 
sojourning there, it gave the author occasion to produce 
an interesting, and often an original chapter on his 
career. What a wide field these occasional papers range 
over, and how diversified are their contents, may be 
judged from a few of the subjects with which they deal 
—the name of the island (traced to Welsh gwyth, a 


channel); the Roman villa at Carisbrooke; St. Wilfrid, 
the apostle of the island; St. Urian (a little-known saint, 
on whom some new light is thrown); St. Rhadigund 
(the accomplished child bride of King Clotbaire); Sir 
John Cheke ; Dr. Edes (a dramatist contemporary with 
Shakspeare) ; the Order of the Garter (as to which the 
old story anent the Countess of Salisbury is di 
tenanced) ; May Day in the sixteenth century; Christ- 
mas in Carisbrooke Castle, 1606; and an interesting 
notice of Alexander Koss, himself once vicar of Caris- 
brooke. Upwards of a hundred pages are devoted to the 
royal martyr and his imprisonment here, with some 
curious particulars about the plote and counter-plots to 
which it gave rise. In these William Lilly, the astrologer, 
to whom two letters are given, is shown to have borne 
a discreditable part. Among other forgotten matters 
brought to light is the curious fact that the isle could 
once boast a king of its own, the sovereignty of it having 
been transferred for a brief period to Henry Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, by the weak Henry VI. in 1445. The 
letters have been collected and edited by the widow of 
the writer, and are grouped in chronological sequence 
under the centuries to which they refer, We cannot 
but think that if they had been somewhat condensed 
and recast they would have gained in value, as the pro- 
verbial dimidiwm is better than the totum, which, in 
this case, mounts up to the liberal sum of 1400 pages. 


The Hidden Lives of Shakespeare and Bacon. By W. G, 
Thorpe, F.S.A, (Privately printed.) 

Tuts work reaches us with the valued recommendation 
of our friend Mr, Sam Timmins. None the less, we 
dislike it much, and wish it had never been issued. Mr. 
Thorpe’s effort is to show a close and degrading business 
connexion between Shakespeare and Bacon. This he 
bases on wild conjecture. Had his theory, instead of 
being a mere figment, been supported by proof, we should 
still have grieved to see it given to the world, It is, in 
our thinking, an offence to humanity needlessly to belittle 
those whom the world esteems great, and we hold that 
there are things which, even if true, should not be 
named, For Mr. Thorpe’s arguments and statements 
we give a “fico.’’ Of the general epirit of the book 
enough is said when we state that the author speaks of 
Queen Elizabeth as “ the vain old hag of sixty.” 


Botices to Corresyoundents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


H. D. (“ Legal Precedence ").—The Lord Chief Justice 
takes legal precedence of the Master of the Rolls. 
M. 8. H. (“ He was born man,” &.).—See ‘N. & Q,” 
§ 8, x, 19. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


H SMITH & ON, 
186, STRAND, LONDON. 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage paid. 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. —" — 


BASSETT (J.).—PERSIA, the LAND of the IMAMS: a Narrative of Travel and Residence, 1871-85 ese ° 6 
BATES (EK. KATHARINE).—KALEIDOSCOPE: Shifting Scenes from East to pang Travels in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, China, Japan, Alaska, &c. 8vo. ... exe 6 
— —FROM to With ‘Musteations by G. Montbara. 
BLACKBURN (HENRY). "~ ARTISTIC TRAVEL - ‘NORMANDY, BRITTANY, “the PYRENEES, 
SPAIN, and ALGERIA. With 130 Illustrations ... 
BONVALOT (GABRIEL).—THROUGH the HEART of ASIA, over the ‘PAMIR to INDIA, With 250 
Illustrations by Albert Pépin. 2 vols. royal 8vo. ... eco eee ese 
BUTLER (A. J.).—COURT LIFE in EGYPT. [Illustrated ... oi 
conway (Sir WILLIAM MARTIN).—IN the KARAKORAM-HIMALAYAS. “With 300 Ilustrationa by 
D. McCormick and a Also the with the 
&e. 2 vols. eve 
DAVIS (Rev. EB. J.), M.A.—LIFE in ‘ASIATIC TURKEY: a Semel of Travel in ‘Cilicia ‘(Pedias and 
Trachea), Isauria, and Parts of Lycaonia and Cappadocia. With Mapsand Illustrations... eco 
DRURY (Col. H.) REMINISCENCES of LIFE and SPORT in SOUTHERN INDIA ... eco 
EGYPT : Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. By G. ERERS. Translated by CLARA BELL. "With 
an Introduction and Notes by S. BIRCH, D.C.L., &c. Profusely illustrated. 2 vols. 4 a 
ELLIS (Major A. B.).—The EWE-SPEAKING PEOPLES of the SLAVE COAST of waer AFRICA : 
their Manners, Customs, Laws, Languages, &c. on 
The TSHI-SPEAKING PEOPLES of the GoLp COAST of ‘WEST AFRICA: their 
Manners, Customs, Laws, Language, &c. one ose on 
WEST AFRICAN ISLANDS .... ove 
FARTHEST EAST and SOUTH-WEST: Notes on a Journey Home through Japan, Australasia, and 
America by an Anglo-Indian Globe Trotter. 8vo. . 
GESSI (Pasha R.) —SEVEN YEARS in the SOU ave ‘being. 4 Record of Explorations, Adventures, and 
Campaigns against the Arab Slave Hunters .. 
GUILLEMARD (Ff. H. H.).—The CRUISE of the MARCHESA” to KAMSCHATKA and. | NEW 
GUINEA. With Maps and Illustrations _... pam 
HENTY (R.).—AUSTRALIANA ; or, My Early Life... 
HICKSON (Dr. SIDNEY J.).—A NATURALIST in the NORTH ‘CELEBES: a Narrative of Travels in 
Minahassa, the Sangir and Talaut Islands, with Notices of the Fauna, we and aeaay of 
the Districts visited. Map and Illustrations. 8vo. mn ose ove ose 
HUDSON (W. H.).—IDLE DAYS in PATAGONIA, Illustrated. eve. ove 
KEELEY (R. N.) end DAVIS (G. G.).—IN ARCTIC SEAS: the Voyage of the “ Kite “ with ‘Peary’s 
Expedition. With Maps, Portraits, and Photographic Views ... eee 
KROUPA (B.).—An ARTIST'S TOUR AMERICA and SANDWICH ISLANDS. Illus- 
LITTLE (Rev. H. W.). MADAGASCAR : its History and People. "With “Map .. eee ove 
LUMHOLTZ (CARL), M.A.—AMONG CANNIBALS: an Account of Four Years’ Travel in Australia, ond 
of Camp Life with the Aborigines of h sasmenaeanee With Maps, Coloured Plates, —= 122 Illustra- 
tions. Demy §vo. ... 
MANNERING (G. E.). AXE and ‘RIFLE in “NEW ZEALAND ALPS. With 18 ‘Tustrations 
from Photographs and a Map. Royal 8vo. ... 
MARGARY (A. R.), The JOURNEY of, from SHANGHAI to BHAMO, and BACK to MANWYNE. 
With a Brief Biographical Preface and concluding Chapter by Sir R. ALCOCK 
NORMAN (C. B.).—TONKIN ; or, Franct in the Far East. With Maps ... eve 
PASKE (Deputy Surgeon-General C. T.).—LIFE and TRAVEL in LOWER BURMAH we an eve 
PETERS (Dr. CARL).—NEW LIGHT on ~ AFRICA : being the Narrative of the German Emin 
Pasha Expedition. Translated by Dr. H. W. DULCKEN. Maps and Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 
PRATT (A. B.), F.R.G.S., Gill Memorialist, 1891.—The SNOWS of TIBET: = China. Illustrated. 
8vo. 
RHINE (The) ; from its Source to the Sea. “By KARL STIELER and others. Profusely illustrated with 
nearly 170 Illustrations. Small 4to. cloth gilt, gilt edges - 
ROPER (E.), F.R.G.S.—BY TRACK and TRAIL: a Journey through Canada. With numerous original 
Sketches by the Author. 8vo. 
SCOTT-STEVENSON (Mrs.).—OUR HOME in CYPRUS. With Illustrations and Map. 8v0. 
STONE (OLIVIA M.).—TENERIFFE and its SIX SATELLITES; or, the Canary Islands Past and 
Present. With Maps and Illustrations Pho! taken Stone, A. 
New and Revised Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. eco on 
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